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FOREWORD 


THREE significant aspects belong to all religion; every 
religion is a faith, a hope, a practice. 

Religion ts a faith: man believes in some Power higher 
than himself, a God to whom his life may somehow be 
related. Religion is a hope: man believes that by fellow- 
ship with this God he can escape the evils of life and 
achieve its good. Religion is a practice: a way of living 
which is pleasing to this God. 

Of these three aspects of religion it is the hope that 
stirs most deeply the hearts of men; it is the need of man 
that drives him to God. A study of the various religious 
cults of our time will show that this is the appeal by which 
they gain their followers. Christian Science promises re- 
lease from all the ills of life. New Thought in its various 
forms offers men peace and success and health of soul and 
body. Spiritualism capitalizes the longings of men for 
assurance as to the life beyond. And the various mil- 
lennial, or adventist, cults hold before men the picture of 
a new world that is to come as a gift of God. 

Does not the success of these cults suggest that the 
church may have failed, at least in part, in emphasizing 
this part of its message? We need to realize anew how 
rich is this element of hope in the Christian faith. Here 
is the way of peace for the heart of man and the assur- 
ance of victory over sin. Here is the promise of a new 
world and the glorious hope of the life beyond. And at 
the heart of it all is the assurance of God—the God in 
whom power and love are joined together, the God who 
dwells with men and works with men, and whose help 
makes certain our hope. We have preached doctrine and 
duty and judgment: is it not time that we struck again 
the note of hope? 

Never was the message more needed. The years fol- 
lowing the Great War have been a time of disillusion- 
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ment, a time in which cynicism and selfishness have come 
forward, and in which faith and hope have been losing 
courage. We do not want to blind ourselves to the evils 
of our day or to seek a way of escape from its hard tasks; 
what we need is to get back to the source of hope, to 
God. Especially do we need to get clearly the answer to 
the question in which most of the cults fail: how God 
and man work together. One cult denies that evil exists, 
another has no hope except in the irresistible power of 
an Omnipotent God, and great numbers turn their backs 
upon religion and know no help except man’s unaided 
efforts. To them we bring the Christian ideal: Sin is 
real but it is here to be overcome; God is, so the victory 
is sure; man is, and it is God’s way to work through man 
in the free fellowship of a divine redemptive movement 
that will bring the kingdom of God upon earth. 

This book is the last of a series covering the Old and 
New Testaments and succeeding Christian history. The 
unifying thought of this series has been that of a divine 
meaning in human history seen in a growing kingdom of 
God. In this concluding volume we look forward instead 
of back. What is the consummation for which we hope? 
Usually this hope is too narrowly conceived. Some think 
only of the life beyond, others of a new order here on 
earth. It means both of these and one thing more— 
man’s individual hope of the achievement of life. After 
two preliminary chapters the discussion takes up these 
three elements of our hope: the individual hope (the king- 
dom of God in man), the social hope (the kingdom of 
God on earth), the hope of the life beyond (the kingdom 
of heaven). What we need to realize is that these three 
hopes are one, that they root in the same faith, and that 
each can be rightly understood only in the light of the 
other two. 

In such a discussion it is hard to avoid one of two 
extremes—either to deal in vague generalities or, in the 
effort to be definite, to give rein to the imagination and 
set utopias in the clouds. It is the hope of the author 
to lay a solid foundation in Christian principles, at the 
same time making plain in a concrete way the meaning 
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of these principles for human life. The God who spoke 
to our fathers by divers portions and in divers manners is 
still speaking to men and fulfilling his promise to guide 
us in all the truth. And by his providence in history and 
his Spirit of truth he is making clear some of the outlines 
in that picture of our hope, when the kingdom of God 
shall indeed come, and the spirit of Christ shall have 
sway in all human life. 
Hargis FRANKLIN Ratt. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 


Ar the close of each chapter are given suggestions for 
study and discussion. These give special directions for 
each chapter and should be noted before the chapter is 
read. Some general suggestions are given here. 

Read the author’s Foreword and note the aim of this 
volume. Look carefully through the table of contents 
and observe the arrangement of the volume: the two 
chapters of opening discussion and the three main 
divisions under which the three aspects of the Christian 
hope are discussed. It will add greatly to the interest 
and profit of the study to keep in mind with each chapter 
its relation to the discussion as a whole. 

In beginning the study of any chapter read carefully 

the opening paragraph, which usually makes the connec- 
tion with what precedes and introduces the new subject. 
Then read the chapter through at a sitting and grasp 
its outline as a whole, noting its relation to the general 
discussion. Then go over it once again more carefully; 
read the Bible references in the suggestions for study and 
discussion; weigh the arguments offered. 
‘ There is no more effective help in study than writing. 
Keep a special notebook for this course. Write answers 
to suggested questions. If you have time outline the 
discussion of each chapter in your own words. Write 
out the ideas suggested to you and note down any ques- 
tions or criticisms that arise in your mind. 

At each stage ask yourself the questions: What is the 
practical meaning of this truth? What would it mean if 
translated into life by myself? by society? How far can 
this be done to-day? 
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CHAPTER I 
THE THREEFOLD HOPE 


In the past when men have talked of the Christian hope 
they have usually had in mind simply the hope of a future 


life. But the Christian hope is far broader than that; 


indeed, it is as wide as the Christian doctrine of salvation, 
as wide as life itself. More particularly, there are three 
great aspects of this hope: First, there is the individual 
hope of achievement, each man’s longing to overcome evil, 
to win for himself peace, character, life. Secondly, there 
is the social hope—the hope not only of better men but of 
a new world. And, finally, there is the hope of a life 
beyond. 

The New Emphasis.—The second of these hopes is es- 
pecially stirring the hearts of men to-day and has given 
a new emphasis to the message of the church. Once the 
church thought of the world as hopelessly evil, from which 
at most a few souls were to be rescued; now she sees that 
it is the world itself that God plans to save. Once her 
saints dreamed only of escape from earth and a home in 
heaven; now they realize that the kingdom of God is to 
come on earth. Once she thought of the church as the 
one place where God dwelt and wrought, while the world 
lay evil and helpless without; now she sees that the church 
is here to serve the world, and that the whole earth is the 
scene of God’s redeeming toil. 

The Kingdom of God.—We have come to use the phrase 
“kingdom of God” to represent this second hope—that of 
a new world. Yet in its true meaning, as we shall see, 
the kingdom of God stands for all three aspects of the 
Christian hope. It means the salvation of the individual 
life—the rule of God in each man. It means social sal- 
vation—the new world that is to be. And it means, 
finally, the kingdom of heaven—God’s eternal rule in the 
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life beyond. These three aspects of the Christian hope will 
be taken up in turn in this volume, but before doing so 
one chapter each will be given to two great themes: first, 
the kingdom of God, which will be considered under the 
head of the threefold hope; secondly, the Christian 
thought of God as the ground of all our hope. 


Tur MEANING OF THE Kinapom or Gop 


The Kingdom Is the Rule of God.—The simplest defini- 
tion of the Kingdom is this—that it is the rule of God. 
We call this God’s world, but sometimes it seems as if it 
were anything but that. LHverywhere there are ignorance 
and imperfection, sin and suffering, wrongdoing and op- 
pression. We may not be able to explain this, but as men 
who believe in God we know that another day is coming. 
Sometime justice and truth and love will be on the throne, 
and the forces of evil will be overthrown. That was the 
hope of the prophets; that was what Jesus proclaimed. 
That will be the rule of God, the kingdom of God. 

Mistaken Conceptions of the Kingdom.—Wrong or im- 
perfect ideas of the Kingdom have been common. ‘There 
is the external, political idea—the thought that the king- 
dom of God is going to be like one of our political states 
or empires. The Jews held this and thought that the rule 
of God meant simply the rule of Israel, their triumph over 
their enemies. In Jesus’ teaching of the Kingdom, how- 
ever, there is no nationalism. His kingdom is universal; 
he does not summon Jews but men as men. He is not 
concerned with the overthrow of Rome but with the over- 
coming of sin. It is not a political kingdom, not a matter 
of armies and thrones. The new kingdom is to be the very 
opposite of the old kingdoms. “The rulers of the Gen- 


tiles lord it over them. . . . Not so shall it be among 
you: but whosoever would become great among you shall 
be your minister; . . . even as the Son of man came 


not to be ministered unto, but to minister” (Matt. 20. 
25, 26, 28). 

Other Errors.—It is just as wrong to say that the King- 
dom, being purely spiritual, has nothing to do with the 
social or the political, with business or state. God is 
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to rule all the life of man. His rule means a new spirit, 
but that spirit must control every part of human life. Nor 
can the Kingdom be limited to the church. The Christian 
fellowship, it is true, is the very heart of the Kingdom 
and the great instrument for its establishment upon earth, 
but the Kingdom is more than the church. Wherever the 
will of God is done, there is the rule of God; wherever 
there are love and truth and obedience and faith, there is 
the Kingdom. 

The Family of God.—It must always be remembered 
that we are dealing with a figure of speech when we talk 
of the kingdom of God—a figure taken from human life 
and therefore not perfect. It was not the only figure that 
Jesus used to set forth the Christian hope and the relation 
of God and man. Even more characteristic of Jesus is 
the figure of the family: God is the Father of men. Men 
are to become his true children by being like him in 
spirit. That is the great hope for the individual. Hu- 
manity is to become a brotherhood, a great family, in 
which men will live with the Father in trust and obedi- 
ence and in love and service with each other. That is the 
social hope. And, in the same way, the future hope, the 
life beyond, is to be life in an eternal home, “in my 
Father’s house.” With this caution in mind we take up 
now the three aspects of the kingdom of God. 


Tur Kinapom or Gop In THE Lire or Man 


The Kingdom as an Inner Rule.—In the broadest sense 
the kingdom of God means his rule over his whole uni- 
verse, over stars and flowers, over the forces of nature and 
hearts of men. In the stricter sense, when we speak of 
the kingdom of God we mean his rule in the world of 
human life. Such a rule is first of all within men. The 
Beatitudes show what it is that makes men “sons of the 
kingdom”: they are merciful, peaceful, humble, pure in 
heart. The rule of God is a rule of his Spirit. It is not 
a compulsion that drives men; it is a new life that fills 
them, a new spirit that controls them. This new spirit 
in the man fills his heart, informs his affections, directs 
his will, and shapes all his conduct. It means freedom, 
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it is a man’s own life. Yet it is God’s rule; for this 
life is God’s gift, this new spirit is his Spirit. This is the 
kind of rule that God desires. 

The Kingdom of God Means New Men.—God’s tule 
does not stop with the individual man but it begins there; 
without this there can be no rule of God. The rule of 
God makes new men, and new men make the kingdom of 
God. That is the first mark of the kingdom of God— 
men who are controlled by his Spirit, whose lives have 
been made over by the spirit of Christ. It is not abun- 
dance of harvests, or the conquest of disease by science, or 
new forms for government and industry that make the 
kingdom of God, but first of all a new humanity. It is 
truth and love and justice and faith dwelling and ruling 
in our humankind. And if we look at it from our own 
individual standpoint we may say that this rule of God is 
for a man the attainment of his highest life. 


Tur Kinepom as A New Socrat ORDER 


The Kingdom as a New Society.—We are coming to 
see more clearly each day that the kingdom of God means 
not simply new individuals but a new world, a new social 
order. It is this to which the prophets looked forward. 
They expected not merely changed men but a transformed 
world, including even physical nature. The need of this 
larger hope is made plain when we consider first the rela- 
tion of the individual and social. There is in fact no 
such thing as a purely individual life. Only in the life 
with other men does man become truly man and really 
achieve himself. For life is lived only in relations, and 
the relations that count for us are the relations not with 
things but with persons. There is a life that we live with 
God, but Jesus pointed out that love for God is itself 
expressed in the love and service of men. Our real life, in 
fact, is mainly social. The life we live with others in 
home and church and neighborhood and friendly circle 
and business and state makes up the greater part of our 
living, of our real selves. If God is to redeem men, then 


this social life must be redeemed; for this is where men 
live and what men are. 


hee 
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God Must Rule Over All—Further, since we believe in 
one God, it follows that we must seek the rule of God not 
only in the heart but in social relations and institutions; 
for the one God must rule over all. We demand in God’s 
name that laws shall be made in righteousness, that busi- 
ness shall be carried on in love and truth, and not in the 
spirit of selfish competition; that nation shall live with 
nation in love and service. Our God has the right to rule 
over state and industry and international relations 
as over the heart of a saint. And if our institutions are 
pagan in spirit and plan, then men must repent and be- 
lieve the gospel, so that society may be made over in the 
spirit of Christ. 

Better Men in a Better World.—Make better men, say 
some, and then we shall have the better world; make a 
better world by reforming social institutions, and we shall 
have better men, say others. Hach side here sees only a 
half of the truth. We must do both, and must do them 
together. The source and foundation of God’s rule must 
be new men—men who have given themselves to God and 
are ruled by the Christ spirit; so our first task must ever 
be to win men for the Christian life. But the Christian 
life is a social life, and men cannot truly and fully live 

the Christian life without asking how they are to do busi- 
ness and carry on the state. Christian men must work 
together from the beginning in order to Christianize home 
and state and business and all the rest of life. We must 
repent and be converted socially as well as individually. 
And as we make this a better world, it will be easier for 
men as individuals to be Christians. When children are 
born into decent surroundings, when men earn enough and 
have leisure enough to make true homes, when business 
ceases to be a form of war, when men are no longer forced 
by governments to kill their fellow men, then the rule of 
God in our social life will make a freer way for the rule 
in individual hearts. 

A New Humanity.—In the end individual and social 
are one. They are inseparable parts of human life. The 
will of God is to be done by all men in all life. But the 
goal of it all is a new humanity, not just a sum of in- 
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dividuals landed in heaven or living here on earth, but an 
organic unity, a fellowship, a family, in which each lives 
for all, and the life of the whole becomes the heritage of 
each. Then the kingdom of God will have come, not as 
something external, a power imposed upon men, but as the 
life of God filling all the life of man and bringing it to 
completion. 

An Apparent Conflict—There seems to be a contradic- 
tion in what has been said thus far. We have spoken of 
the Kingdom as God’s gift, as God’s deed of redemption ; 
at the same time we have emphasized it as man’s task, 
as the will of God which is to be done in human life. We 
pray, Thy kingdom come, and then we urge men to work 
in order to bring in the kingdom. And men often divide 
at this point. For some the Kingdom is simply a matter 
of man’s work; others declare that this new world will 
be purely the deed of God, that when the time comes he 
will bring in the Kingdom with irresistible power. Here 
again we have the common mistake of saying “either, or” 
instead of “both.” 

The Kingdom Is God’s Gift.—Jesus taught men to pray 
to God, “Thy kingdom come.” He encouraged their hopes 
by saying, “Fear not, little flock; for it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom” (Luke 12. 82). 
How could it be otherwise? For Jesus and for his fol- 
lowers “every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above.” The food of men comes from God: “Thou givest 
them their food in due season.” And all of love and truth 
and help and light are from the Father. The Kingdom is 
God’s greatest gift. It includes, indeed, all others: for- 
giveness of sin, fellowship with God, the overcoming of sin 
and all other evil, the redemption of nature, the life be- 
yond. In one word, the Kingdom means life (compare 
Matt. 7. 14 and 7. 21, and Mark 10. 1” with Mark 10. 23) 
and life expresses all that man hopes for. But life in 
every form is from God. So our ground of hope is in 
God himself. The God of might is able to give us the 
Seine the God of love has made this his end for the 
world. 


The Kingdom Is Man’s Task.—God’s gifts are usually 
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tasks. We pray for daily bread, and the soil, the seed, the 
sun, the shower, and the bread that comes from it all are 
truly God’s gift; but this does not make man’s work un- 
necessary. ‘That is just as true of the higher gifts—love 
and truth and righteousness—which make the real rule 
of God, They are not something dropped upon us from 
without; they form a life that comes from within. We 
receive that life from God; but we must understand it 
and live it and apply it and win others for it. Righteous- 
ness, for example, is one of the great words of the King- 
dom. There is no rule of God except as there are right 
relations between men; but these right relations are some- 
thing that men must work out in their life. No autocrat, 
however powerful or good, can hand them down ready 
made. God must give us the spirit and the wisdom, but 
we must work out the rule that is just and fair between 
man and man in business and state and all of life. 


Tue HErernaLt Kinepom 


The Kingdom of God and the Life Beyond.—Probably 
men in the past thought too much of this and did not pray 
and toil enough that we might have heaven here on earth; 
but at the best this world still points us beyond. Here 
there will always be imperfection, change, death. We hope 
for another world, in which the will of God is perfectly 
done, in which each life shall come into its own, and in 
which the Father’s children shall dwell forever in perfect 
fellowship in the Father’s house. 

The Threefold Hope.—So our study of the Kingdom 
shows us the threefold hope. It is individual—the rule 
of God in each man and, as such, the highest attainment 
of life. It is social—the rule of God on earth, man’s 
hoped-for new world. And, finally, it is the kingdom of 
heayen—a kingdom in which both these hopes—the in- 
dividual and the social—shall find their full realization 
in the world beyond. 


SUGGESTIONS FoR StupDy AND Discussion 


If you have not already done so, read carefully the 
Foreword and the general “Suggestions for Study.” 
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Read the Scripture references: Matt. 20. 25-28; Rom. 
14. %; Matt. 5. 1-9; Luke 12. 32; Matt. 5. 13-16; Mark 
10. 17, 23-30. 

What are the three aspects of the Christian hope? 

Is there less or more interest to-day in the idea of a 
kingdom of God on earth as compared with the idea of 
the future life? What are the grounds for such change? 
Is it a good one? 

What do we mean by “Christianizing the social order”? 
(This is the title of one of the valuable books by Professor 
Rauschenbusch.) 

: we can the kingdom of God be both his gift and our 
ask f 


CHAPTER IT 
THE GOD OF OUR HOPE 


Two things mark the religion of the Bible: First, it 
faces the facts of evil as no other religion does, including 
the greatest evil—that of sin. Secondly, it is always a reli- 
gion of hope. What is more interesting is that the bright- 
est hope often shines against the blackest background; the 
hope is strongest when the evil is greatest. The fortieth 
chapter of Isaiah, with its splendid promise of help, was 
written in the darkest hours of captivity. Jesus’ message 
of the coming kingdom came when the moral and spiritual 
forces of the world seemed at their lowest ebb. The ex- 
planation is simple: the hope of these men rested not on 
what they saw but on the unseen, on God. “O Israel, 
trust thou in Jehovah,” sings the psalmist. Isa. 40 is a 
great hymn on the power and righteousness and mercy of 
God. And our Lord’s entire message of the coming king- 
dom rested on his thought of God. So we too, if we are 
to understand the Christian hope, must first ask about 
God. As we consider what God is and how he works we 
shall learn why we hope, what we hope for, and how our 
Christian hope is to be realized. 


How SHAatt We THINK oF Gop? 


The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.—Here 
in these words of Paul is the simplest and best creed of the 
early church. We believe in the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Two truths are asserted here. The 
first is the goodness of God. It is goodness that rules this 
world; it is love that is directing the course of all things. 
That is what Father means. But it is the God and 
Father of our Lord whom we confess; not just any fath- 
erhood as we know it among men, not some weak and sen- 
timental ideal. We know God in Jesus Christ. When 
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we look upon Jesus’ life and word and spirit, we say, Here 
is God come to us, here we know what he really is. So 
we think of God as righteous yet infinitely merciful, not 
merely forgiving but planning and working for man’s 
highest good. We think of him as love yet as summoning 
men to an absolute surrender of “Spemselves to love and 
service and righteousness. For Jesus was like that. _ 

The God Who Is Far.—In all true religion there is this 
paradox—that men believe at the same time in a God who 
is far and in one who is near. By the far God we do not 
mean one who is far above us in some heaven or away in 
some distant part of his universe. We cannot think of 
God as above us in space, because on this round earth of 
ours “above” would not mean the same for any two per- 
sons; and God is never apart from any place in his world. 
What we mean is that God is far above our human weak- 
ness; he is the God who made heaven and earth, and from 
him, moment by moment, all that is has its life and 
strength. We mean a God that is above us in wisdom 
and holiness, as he is in power. So reverence and awe 
always mark true religion. But the thought of such a 
God does not overwhelm us; rather it gives us hope. The 
pine ate Psalm has a wonderful picture of this far 

od: 

“Jehovah is a great God, 
And a great King above all gods. 


In his hand are the deep places of the earth; 
The heights of the mountains are his also.” 


But the psalmist is not afraid; he rejoices because he has 
such a God. That is the ground of his hope: 


“Oh come, let us sing unto Jehovah; 
Let us make a joyful noise to the rock of our salvation.” 


The God Who Is Near.—The far God is one who draws 
near. Religion is possible because our lives can be linked 
to God. The nearness of God is gaining a new and won- 
derful meaning for us. This universe is not a lifeless 
frame made long ago and left by the Creator to run itself. 
Science thinks of the world in terms of power, a throbbing 
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energy, even in what seems dead to us, and a wonderful, 
developing life. Religion declares that this moving energy 
is God, that this life comes moment by moment from him. 
All things live and move and have their being in him. And 
not only is God near as the power that sustains all; he is 
near as a great redeeming force of love and righteous- 
ness. He is the Friend and Helper and Redeemer. Wher- 
ever there is truth and love and service, there God is. 
This truth comes to us in its highest meaning in the 
thought of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is God who 
is near, the Spirit of love and truth and holiness in human 
hearts, the power of a new life. He is not just our Helper; 
he is our Life. That is the meaning of the Holy Spirit. 

The Personal God.—When we say that God is a Person 
we do not mean that he is a sort of magnified man in the 
sky. He has no body like ours; we do not think of him as 
bound to one place, as limited in knowledge and power. 
But we do think of him as having conscious thought, as 
having a will and purpose that work toward ends, and as 
having moral character. How much more he is than this 
we cannot know; if he were less than this then he would 
be less than man. Because he is like us, or, rather, be- 
cause we are like him, we can be his children and call him 
Father. Because he is a Person we can pray to him and 
have fellowship with him. Because he is a Person he 
could reveal himself in a Person, Jesus. And because 
he is a Person we believe that he cares first of all for 
persons, that man as man is sacred whatever his color or 
condition, and that God’s great purpose for the world is 
a tedeemed humanity. 

The God of Righteous Love.—Here are two ideas that 
must be kept close together as we think of God and his 
meaning for our hopes: righteousness (or justice) and good 
will (or love). Hach is necessary if we are to see rightly 
the meaning of the other. God is the God of love, of a 
good will that goes to all men, evil and good, and that 
cannot be overcome by any indifference or ingratitude or 
evil on their part. His good will is not passive, it is not 
a love that waits for the love of men to turn to him; rather 
it goes forth in constant search for men. Nor is it a 
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mild and helpless sentiment. It is a great creative power, 
the supreme force for the making of a new world. But 
it is a righteous good will, a will that wills the good. The 
love that we know among men is often foolish, harming 
its object. Sometimes that is because we choose the wrong 
good—mere comfort or pleasure or wealth for those we 
love. Sometimes it is because we choose the wrong way. 
God’s good for men is not just ease or pleasure or free- 
dom from pain and sorrow; it is life that he wills for men, 
life at its highest, full of truth and love and beauty and 
righteousness. 

The God of Loving Righteousness—In the Old Testa- 
ment, as in the New, it is one and the same word which is 
translated by our English words “justice” and “righteous- 
ness.” What is this God of righteousness, or justice? We 
have let our thought of God be ruled too much by the 
practice of men, and especially by the analogy of our 
courts of justice. God’s righteousness is far more than 
this. It is not merely retributive, handing out award and 
punishment. The righteousness of God is to be seen not 
so much in his judgment on what is as in his purpose of 
what is to be. That purpose is a just and true order of 
life, in which the highest good shall come to each, and the 
greatest service shall be rendered by each. When. Jesus 
tells us to seek first the kingdom (rule) of God and his 
righteousness he is referring not to two things but to one. 
The rule of God is righteousness and it is the highest good 
of man, Two things, then, we must say of God’s right- 
eousness, It is creative, looking to the future good, not 
simply judging what is past as with our courts; and it is 
loving: what it seeks is man’s highest good. There is a 
law of moral order which runs through the world. He 
who sows thorns shall not harvest grapes. Evil comes 
from evil, and good from good. If it were not so, this 
would be @ universe of moral anarchy. Such a world 
would be intolerable to good men and would make the 
achievement of goodness impossible. But the righteous- 
ness of God is far more than such an order. It comes 
into the world not so much to punish evil and reward good 
as to overcome evil and create good. It is a loving pas- 
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sion and a mighty power moving steadily and constantly 
in Sees aa to all evil and for the establishment of all 
good. 


How Gop Works IN THE WoRLD 


Learning From God’s World.—From our study of what 
God is we turn to the other question: how God works in 
his world. How does this God of our hope work to bring 
about his ends here on earth? The answer to this we 
shall find by studying not only God’s Word but his world. 
This world in which we find God working includes nature 
and history and the experiences of the human heart. In- 
deed, it was out of this world that the men of the Bible 
themselves drew their message. God spoke to them not in 
words dropped from the sky but in the revelation of him- 
self which he made to them by his Spirit as they looked 
into their own lives and out upon their world. And God’s 
work is one. God works to-day as he did two thousand 
years ago, and it is our task, guided by the Spirit who is 
to lead us into all the truth, to know God by what he is 
doing to-day. 

God’s Method Is That of Order—No surer result has 
come to us from our study of nature through long years 
of patient observation and experiment than this—that the 
ongoings of nature are orderly. We live in a cosmos, not 
a chaos. When given conditions exist, the scientist confi- 
dently expects the same result as before and he is not 
disappointed. In his laboratory he tests cement and iron 
to determine their strength; the engineer takes his word, 
sure that this same material will always behave in the 
same way, and flings his bridge across the great river. 
We stake our lives upon this order: “seedtime and har- 
vest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter.” The 
scientist calls this natural law, or the order of nature. 
There are good people who are disturbed by this reign of 
law; it seems to them that it limits God and shuts him out 
of his world. They look for God in something extraor- 
dinary and think that the unusual is the supernatural. 
“Oh that thou wouldest rend the heavens, that thou 
wouldest come down,” they cry, as if God were off in some 
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distant place, and the world of order were apart from God. 

The World of Order Is God’s World.—With such a God 
as ours we could expect nothing else. God is wise; he is 
not an engineer forever tinkering with some faulty ma- 
chine that he has made. God is dependable; he is no 
capricious monarch whose moods lead him now this way 
and now that. If this universe were not orderly, we could 
not believe that the Power that ruled it was rational and 
good; and if this universe were not orderly, there would 
be little chance for man’s progress. It is only in such a 
world of order that man can learn the secrets of nature, 
which we call laws, and so learn how to rule nature and 
make her serve his higher ends. Only in such a world 
would man learn sobriety and industry and patience and 
self-restraint—under the stern tuition of experience that 
shows how sowing always follows reaping, whether for 
good or ill; how toil and idleness, foresight and improvi- 
dence, all bear their own kind of fruit. Only from such 
a world of reason and order could man learn to bring 
order and reason into his own life and build up those in- 
creasing stores of knowledge which help to make the 
foundations of civilization. 

God’s Method Is That of Growth.—This lesson too is 
written large in the book of the Word and in that of the 
world. There are great epochs in God’s forward move- 
ment in the world, yet always the kingdom of God is a 
growth; and that which comes, however new and notable, 
is prepared for by what went before. Jesus himself comes 
in the fullness of time. We cannot conceive his work as 
being done apart from the people from which he sprang 
or the prophets who had prepared the way. The making 
of a man illustrates the same truth. Sometimes, as with 
Paul, there comes a change that is like a revolution, yet 
even here we see the law of growth before as after his con- 
version. Nature makes plain the same truth. As applied 
to the development of life upon the earth the scientist calls 
it evolution ; as applied to the story of mankind we call it 
history; as applied to God’s supreme purpose we call it 
the development of the kingdom of God. Tested at any 
point where we can really see God at work, his method, 
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bare life principle that sustains all things, a mere 
force that moves in al] things; he is the God revealed 
esus Christ. Self-giving, enffering, serving, redeem- 
¢ is hie very nature. The cross is not an incident; 
it represents the eternal nature of God. The incarna- 
was not an unnatural or violent expedient; it was, 
the supreme expression of what God ever is and 
The way of Jesus’ life on earth is the way of God’s 
life eternally with men. God is no autocrat on a distant 
throne giving command; he fights in the ranks. He is 
our Comarade and Fellow Worker. He suffers in our pain 
and labors in our toil. “In all their affliction he was 
afflicted, and the angel of his presence saved them.” 


Svccrstions vor Stupy axp Discussion 


_ Read the Scripture references: Matt. 6. 8-10; 2 Cor. 
1 3, 4; Pea. 95. 1-7; Isa. 40. 9-31; 55. 6-13. 

Why should we study first the idea of God in a course 
on the Christian hope? 

What is the distinctive Christian idea of God? How 
ood ca we owe this to Jesus and how do we get it through 
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| In what sense do we think of God as far and near? 
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What does it mean for our faith and life to think of 
God as a Person? 

How can we think of God as being always and at the 
same time love and righteousness ? 

How does science help us understand God’s way of work- 
ing in his world? 

In what way is the life of Jesus a revelation of God’s 
way of working in the world? . 


CHAPTER III 
WHAT MAN IS 


We have seen that the Christian hope takes three forms: 
man’s hope of individual attainment, his hope of a better 
world here in time, his hope of the life beyond. The 
individual hope belongs to man’s very nature as man. We 
live in two worlds. We call the one the macrocosm, the 
“reat world,” the universe of God and nature and fellow 
man, of which we are a part. The other is the microcosm, 
the “little world,” the world of our own self, which is 
within. For this world too—the world of his own self— 
man has a dream of better things. Here are evils from 
which he longs for deliverance; here is a larger, better life 
for which he prays. In the three chapters that follow we 
are to consider this individual hope. First, what is this 
creature, man? What is his nature, what are his possi- 
bilities, his problems? Secondly, what may he hope for 
in his life with God? Thirdly, what may he hope for in 
the achievement of self as a man among men? 


Tor NATURE or Man 


Man, the Animal.—In simple form the Genesis story 
tells us of man’s double nature: “And Jehovah God 
formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life.” Man is a creature of 
earth. In literal truth he is made of the dust of the 
earth. The elements that form his body are found in the 
earth on which he treads. He is like his lesser brethren 
of the animal race. Like them he must eat and drink and 
toil and sleep. His organs are like theirs. Place his 
skeleton by the side of that of the ape or even of the horse 
and you see the correspondence bone for bone. He is 
under the same laws of nature as are they: he is buffeted 
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by the same winds, he suffers like them from heat and 
cold. He comes by slow growth, as do they, from a tiny 
bit of germ plasm; like them he is born in weakness and 
moves on through strength to weakness again, and so to 
death. Over that clay the words are spoken at the end: 
“Dust to dust”? More significantly still, he shares with 
the higher animals fundamental impulses and instincts, 
like hunger and love, fear and anger, curiosity and pug- 
nacity. This is one side of man. 

In the Image of God.—The other side of man’s nature 
is just as apparent. Contrast him with these lesser crea- 
tures. First, man is rational; he can form general ideas 
apart from particular objects; he remembers, compares, 
judges. Secondly, he has moral ideals, judgments of 
value, and he can direct his conduct in the light of these. 
Thirdly, he has speech, not merely sounds and other signs. 
Hence, fourthly, he is made for society; he is the social 
animal, building up a common life and handing on the 
treasures that we call a civilization. Finally, he has the 
capacity for religion and an undying urge toward it; the 
hunger for God lies as deep in him as the hunger for bread 
and for love. So with man life on earth rises to a new 
plane. In nature and in lesser creation the driving force 
is from behind, the urge of impulse is still with man, but 
now there is an appeal from before and from above, the 
appeal of the ideal. And man moves on, not from neces- 
sity but as a free being, not driven but drawn. Religion 
gives the meaning of all this by saying that man is made 
in the image of God, that God breathed into man the very 
breath of his own life. Man belongs with God to the realm 
of moral personality. 

As to Evolution.—There are not a few people who think 
that the modern theory of the evolution of life would 
change all this and reduce man to the level of the lower 
animals from whom he is supposed to have sprung. Cer- 
tain considerations will help us here. First, the differ- 
ence between man and brute remains a fact whatever the 
way by which man came. Whether he came directly from 
the dust of the earth or indirectly by way of the lower 
animal life, in either case man is not man until God 
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_ gives to him this higher life. If evolution is true, then 


somewhere along the way the great change took place, and 


_ God breathed the higher life into that which he had pre- 


pared. Secondly, if the theory of evolution is true, then 
faith regards it simply as God’s way of working. As a 
matter of fact that is the way we see God working to-day 


_ in the world about us. Evolution means simply growth, 


or development; the new when it appears comes not sud- 
denly out of nothing, but always in relation to what went 
before and is prepared for by this. So, in the making of 
a tree, in the growing of a man, in the Christian life, in 
the coming of his kingdom, we see this way of growth. 
Yet it is God’s work at every stage; it is “creative evolu- 
tion.” Thirdly, the analogy of the individual helps us. 
Each human life comes from an infinitesimal germ by way 
of development. When and how did God breathe into this 
growing physical being that life which we call soul? We 
cannot say, we do not know; but though that bit of germ 
plasm is not a living soul, this man is; nor are we troubled 
in the least because this individual man came to be by 
development, and because we cannot point to a given mo- 
ment and declare with certainty, There and thus God 
made aman. At two points, however, this theory will help 
us if it be true. It will show us that God’s way in the 
past was like that in his world to-day; and it will help 
us to understand man’s nature of impulse and instinct if 
we see how it has come out of the past. 


Tort Man Tuat Is to Be 


The Real Man.—The real man, however, is not the man 
that is, of whom we have been speaking, but the man that 
is to be. It is the mark of man that he lives in two 
worlds—the world of the actual and the world of the 
ideal; the world of is and the world of ought. And this 
ought represents his real world, his true life. Progress, 
says Browning, 

“is man’s distinctive mark alone, 
Not God’s and not the beasts’: God is, they are, 


Man partly is and’ wholly hopes to be.” 
(A Death in the Desert.) 
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You do not pat a crocodile on the back, suggests Chester- 
ton, and say, “Now be a crocodile,” but you urge your 
fellow and say, “Be a man.” It is not merely a city for 
which man looks (Heb. 11. 10); he is looking for a self. 
Ignorance and weakness and sin and isolation do not make 
his real self. He shares with other animals the hunger 
for bread; but he wants truth, too, and love and justice 
and peace and right and God; he wants life in the full 
meaning of that word. 


“ Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 
O Life, not death, for which we pant; 
(More life and fuller that I want.” 
(The Two Voices, Tennyson.) 


The Answer Is Christ.—The Christian hope meets this 
ery of man with its ideal and its promise. It tells man 
that he is in the making: “It is‘not yet made manifest 
what we shall be.” It answers the vague longings of 
man with a vision of life so rich, so complete, that it com- 
pels the immediate loyalty of all those who are seek- 
ing the best. It reveals to man an inner spirit that should 
be his. It shows him a possible life of fellowship with 
God. It discloses an ideal for the life he is to lead with 
men. All this it gives not in bare rules or abstract vir- 
tues but in the concrete form of a life that was actually 
lived among men—in the spirit and character of Jesus. 
And then it changes this ideal into a hope and the hope 
into an assurance. It tells men that they are really to 
become like him, to “grow up in all things into him, who 
is the head”; that we are to attain “unto a full-grown 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ” (Eph. 4. 15, 13). 


THE PRopteM oF MaANn’s NatuRE 


The Need of Growth.—If we ask what stands in the 
way of this hope we must first consider this: man is a 
child and he must grow. Paul uses the figure again and 
again. His new converts are babes. He cannot give them 
solid food at first but must start with milk. The full 
stature is coming, but we must grow into it. Weak- 
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hess must grow into strength, ignorance give place to the 
truth. There is in the evil that holds back men and na- 
tions an element of sheer stupidity. It is not all willful 
malice. What utter folly is that of the man who slaves 
for wealth and thinks it will bring happiness to himself 
and solve all problems for his children! And what greater 
folly than that of the nations who think that good will 
come to them out of the bitterness and hatred and de- 
struction of war? Along this road of growth mistakes are 
inevitable, and time is necessary. 

Man’s Endowment.—Man’s native endowment means 
both opportunity and obstacle. We have come to realize 
that the man that is to be must come out of the man that 
is, and that in human nature man’s life of instinct and 
impulse plays a large part. In man as he comes into the 
world the forces of instinct and impulse have full sway; 
they drive him on in the way of desire. They conflict one 
with the other, and he must learn to bring unity into his 
life. He learns slowly that there is a higher that must 
tule the lower, and that there are others who must be 
respected by himself; so he must learn to rule himself and 
to live with others. He cannot destroy these impulses but 
he can learn to direct and control and sometimes to trans- 
form or supplant them. Yet it is a mistake to think that 
our natural impulses, our native tendencies are all on the 
side of evil. There is that in us to which God and the 
good can appeal; otherwise, man could make no response 
to God, Christian nurture would be an impossible dream, 
and we should have to go back to ideas of sacramental 
magic or irresistible grace. Not only does reason develop 
in the child, with a knowledge of right and a sense of 
duty and of God, but in our native impulses themselves 
sympathy and pity are as surely present as are pugnacity 
and fear. 


SIN 


The Chief Obstacle—The chief obstacle in the way of 
man’s achieving what he should be, however, is not his 
ignorance or immaturity or the mere animal impulses he 
brings at birth; it is sin. Nothing more sharply dis- 
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tinguishes the Christian religion than the way in which 
it lays its finger unerringly upon this central problem. 
And this lies back of our social as well as our individual 
failures. That is why the rule of God is so slow in com- 
ing in society and among nations. Sin is conscious and 
responsible wrongdoing, especially as viewed in relation 
to God. We must look at its nature more closely, however. 
Especially must we note that it is sin we are considering, 
not sins; not insolated acts, but a spirit and attitude and 
life that underlie these and issue in them. 

Sin Is Disobedience.—With our vision of good and God 
there goes the power to choose or refuse. Sin is not just 
breaking some rule or indulging in some desire; it is the 
great refusal. It is man’s “No!” to what is true and 
Tight and good, to God. The New Testament calls it 
lawlessness and speaks of the spirit that “worketh in the 
sons of disobedience” (Eph. 2. 2). It is fundamentally 
disloyalty. 

Sin Is Selfishness.—Disobedience is an act and an atti- 
tude of life, but sin goes deeper still: it is a spirit that 
lies back of this attitude or refusal. No word can ade- 
quately express this; but as “love” is perhaps the best 
word to express the spirit of goodness, so “selfishness” 
best expresses the spirit of evil, which is sin. One chooses 
the way of sin because one wants his own way, his pleas- 
ure, his will. It may appear in the self-indulgence of the 
drunkard, the ambition of a churchman planning for elec- 
tion to office, the crime of a robber, or the policy of an 
industrial corporation that thinks ten times of dividends 
for its shareholders for each time that it thinks of 
workmen or public. In each case it is sin, because in- 
dividual profit or pleasure or ambition comes before right 
and truth and the good of others. 

Sin Is Social—The Old Testament makes clear a truth 
that for long years the church has too much overlooked: 
Sin is social. We sin by groups, and not simply as in- 
dividuals, The curse of war is a sin of nations. Once it 
may have been the decision of a king or general; it is still 
largely the result of the actions and ambitions of smaller 
groups or classes. But more and more, with its hatreds and 
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slaughter and other endless evils, war is the responsibility 
of a whole people. The same is true when we think of the 
sins of industry and of other parts of our social order. 
They come mainly not from the wrongdoing of the few but 
from the social group as a whole; they are a part of the 
order and method we establish or tolerate. And the evil 
spirit that lies back of these is a social spirit. Think of 
the narrow nationalism that sometimes passes for patriot- 
ism, of the suspicion and hatred that come with war, of the 
ruthless competition in business which is only another form 
of war, of the greed for profit which forgets humanity. 
Here is the spirit that is sin, and it is a spirit that comes 
with our social life and lives in social groups. 

Sin Is Failure——The New Testament has a word for sin 
which means literally missing the mark.. The sinner al- 
ways merits Jesus’ word “thou foolish one.” Selfishness 
defeats its own aim; it is the desire for good which misses 
the good. For what God asks of man is not obedience to 
a set of arbitrary demands; he simply holds before them 
the real good, the highest good, and asks them to choose 
it. There is a fine line in Dante which reads, 


“In His will is our peace.” 


Yes, not only our peace, but our strength and joy, our 
true self, is in his will. The will of God is the life of men. 
Sometimes sin chooses evil and imagines it is good, some- 
times it takes the lesser good instead of the higher, or 
individual good instead of the whole; but always it defeats 
itself, always it means failure. That truth is especially 
seen where Jesus points out that our real life is achieved 
only as we give that life in love and service, and so find 
it in the larger common life that we share with God and 
men. “Whosoever would save his life shall lose it; and 
whosoever shall lose his life . . . shall save it” (Mark 
8. 35). Selfishness is suicide. By it we cut ourselves off 
from God, who is the Source of all life, and from our 
brother men, without whom we cannot come to the true 
life. Sin is the great refusal not of a hard burden or a 
harsh demand but of life itself. 

Sin Is Character.—Sin is at first what we choose to do; 
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in the end it is what we choose to be. It becomes our 
life, our character, our self, and so our destiny. We lose 
light as we sin against the light. We lose the desire for 
the good as we refuse to follow it. We cut ourselves off 
from the good and at the same time, through habit, we 
steadily increase the power of evil over us. So it is that 
the evil we choose becomes at last our self. 


Tur Hore 


What May We Hope For?—This, then, is man: crea- 
ture of earth, but made for God, child of impulse and 
instinct, fallen into the ways of sin, yet seeing above him 
the man that he ought to be. How shall he overcome the 
evil that is in him? How shall he gain for himself the 
strength and richness and fullness of life which should be 
his? How shall he enter upon his life as a child of the 
Eternal and live in fellowship with the God of love and 
truth and righteousness? What may he hope for? The 
next two chapters will consider the life that man may hope 
to attain. 


SUGGESTIONS FoR Stupy AND Discussion 


Read Gen. 1. 26-28; 2. 7; Psa. 8; Matt. 5. 48-48; 1 
John 3. 1-4. 

Discuss man’s likeness to the lower animals and his dif- 
ference from them. 

5 a what way is Jesus a revelation of man as well as of 
od? 

What problem is set for us by the fact of our imma- 
ery t by the impulses and passions that we bring with 
us f 
_ Give your own definition of sin. Now criticize this def- 
inition. Have you brought out the real meaning of sin? 
Have you included all that should be included ? 


CHAPTER IV 
THE LIFE WITH GOD 


We have been studying what man is; we turn now to 
ask what man hopes for. And the simple and true answer 
is: Man hopes for life, for the largest and fullest life of 
satisfaction and achievement. That is what Christianity 
offers: “I came that they may have life, and may have zt 
abundantly” (John 10. 10). There are two sides of this 
life which we may conveniently distinguish. First, it is a 
life from God and with God. Secondly, it is man’s own 
life in conduct and character, lived with himself and his 
fellow men. We may call these two sides the religious and 
the ethical. The two, indeed, are one; for all a man’s 
life is from God, while at the same time it is all in strict- 
est truth his own. It will help us, however, to treat them 
separately, and in this chapter we shall consider first the 
life with God. 

On Havine Gop 


Having God Is Our Highest Good.—For too many peo- 
ple God is simply a means to an end; he is the one to 
whom men pray to get what they desire; but for religion 
at its highest God himself is the end, the supreme good. 
The prayers of the Bible voice this longing (Psa. 73. 25, 
26; 42. 1, 2): 

“Whom have I in heaven but thee? 

And there is none upon earth that I desire besides thee. 

My flesh and my heart faileth; 

But God is the strength of my heart and my portion for ever. 


“As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
So panteth my soul after thee, O God. 
My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God.” 


“The Almighty will be thy treasure,” says the book of Job 
(22. 25). Israel’s most glorious remembrance of the past 
37 
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was the thought of “the angel of his presence” (Isa. 63. 
9). Her highest expectation of the future was that God 
would give his own Spirit to men (Joel 2. 28, 29). When 
we think of Jesus, more to us even than his words or deeds 
is the knowledge that “God was in Christ,” that in him 
there shone forth the light of the eternal in the midst of 
time. “I have meat to eat that ye know not,” he said 
(John 4. 32). The supreme experience of the early 
church was the experience of God; they felt that the word 
of Joel was fulfilled with them, that God was theirs not 
merely as a hope but as a presence, as an indwelling 
Spirit. And our longing for life will be fulfilled only as 
we have God, for “this is life eternal, that they should 
know thee” (John 17. 3). 

We Have God Only in Fellowship.—What it means to 
have God depends on what God is. Some think of him as 
a distant monarch, a ruler who gives laws and punishes 
and rewards. For others he is the good-natured dis- 
penser of favors. Others think of him more abstractly, as 
the energy that moves in all things or a kind of all per- 
vading spirit. For us he is the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, infinite Spirit and Power, yet a per- 
sonal Being like us, knowing us and known by us. Such 
a God we can have most truly only in fellowship. True, 
he gives something of himself to all that he has made. His 
power is in the stars and his beauty in the flowers, and the 
very men who forget him have something of him in those 
gifts which he bestows on the evil and the good; but only 
in fellowship can the highest life of such a God be shared. 


ConcERNING FEeLLowsHip WitH Gop 


The Meaning of Fellowship.—Fellowship” is only an- 
other word for communion. It means having in common, 
or the sharing of life. But fellowship has many degrees, 
so may mean many different things. I have fellowship 
with my “fellow” workman, but that may mean no more 
than sharing tools and a task. It is very different at 
home. There is a fellowship that includes the deepest 
things of life. It is more than a matter of ties of nature 
and law. It is not simply that there is one income for 
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all and one roof and board; our joys and sorrows, our suc- 
cesses and failures, our hopes and ideals, are all shared. 
Yet, strangely enough, each lives his own life and indeed 
comes to his highest self in this close fellowship. ~ 
Fellowship With God.—In the fullest sense our rela- 
tion to God is that of fellowship. This is the goal of life: 
“that ye may be sons of your Father.” To talk of man 
as a worm, as dust of the earth, is not Christian, nor to 
sing, “Oh, to be nothing, nothing!” We are not mere 
things nor yet simply subjects. “Son of man, stand upon 
thy feet,” says God to us (Hzek. 2. 1). “No longer do I 
call you servants . . . but . . . friends,” says Jesus 
(John 15. 15). It is a fellowship made possible because 
we are like God. We can know him and be known by him. 
We can share his thoughts and purposes. It means loyalty 
and service that joins in God’s aims and tasks. Above all, 
it means to share God’s Spirit, to be like him in character 
(Matt. 5. 43-48). In this fellowship man at one and the 
same time shares God’s life and achieves his own. 
Fellowship as God’s Gift—Such a life of fellowship 
with God brings to us God’s greatest demand and our 
highest task. 'Tithes of money and holy days and forms 
of worship are not enough here; God wants the man him- 
self, wants us to live with him in lofty thought, in high 
endeavor, in quiet communion, in the inner spirit of love 
and purity. An impossible task! No, not impossible, and 
for this simple reason: the fellowship is God’s gift. God 
does not wait for men to find him, to make themselves 
like him, and then to be received by him; as Jesus pointed 
out, he is like the father who goes out to meet the son on 
the way. We are dealing here with the meaning of the 
gospel. Men have made it too narrow, as if it were simply 
a matter of God forgiving our sins; but the gospel reaches 
farther back and goes farther forward. Creation, revela- 
tion, redemption, the Kingdom, the Spirit—these. are all 
a part of the gospel; and its meaning is just this—how 
God gives himself to men. There is creation: God mak- 
ing a being who could know him and love him. There 
is revelation: God making himself known to this man. 
Through the beauty and order of the world, through the 
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sense of right and good, through the feeling of weakness 
and guilt, through the craving for freedom and truth and 
life, through the lives of saints and seers, and through his 
Son, God is ever seeking to show himself to men. “For- 
giveness” is another great word in this story, not as the 
canceling of punishment, but as God’s taking man into 
fellowship with himself despite man’s sin. The last word 
is the Spirit, for the Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
is the teaching of how God gives his Spirit to men, so that 
he becomes their life, and they become his children. And 
because it is summed up in this, we must look at this more 
especially. 


CoNCERNING THE SPIRIt oF GoD 


The Neglect of the Teaching.—Christianity joins to- 
gether the thought of the God who is far and the God who 
is near, God above us in holiness and power, yet dwelling 
in us. This is the Holy Spirit, “God in action,” the self- 
giving God. Here is a truth that belongs not to the few 
but to all Christian men. It is the glorious assurance that 
lights up the pages of the New Testament. Without it 
God is only a distant ruler or a future hope; with it he 
becomes our very life. All the more strange, then, is the 
neglect of this truth in ordinary religious thought. Men 
think of the Holy Spirit as meaning something mysterious 
or even magical, or as standing for the emotional or irra- 
tional. We shall find some explanation of this if we turn 
to the primitive ideas of the Spirit. 

Primitive Conceptions.—Man’s thought of the Spirit de- 
pends on his thought of God. In the effort at a worthy 
conception of God it was easy to emphasize his power, to 
think of him as distant and different from man. The 
supernatural tended to become the unnatural and abnormal 
or, at least, the unusual. It was found not so much in 
the quiet strength of the highest moral and spiritual life 
as in those extraordinary emotions and actions in which 
some strange power seemed to have laid hold upon them, 
not so much when men reached their highest selves as when 
they were beside themselves. The frenzy of the wander- 
ing bands of prophets (1 Sam. 19. 18-24) and the extraor- 
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dinary feats of Samson illustrate this. So men thought 
of inspiration as a strange power that laid hold of the 
biblical writers, that gave them words or ideas rather than 
filled their life and spirit. So in later days some men 
have looked for the work of the Spirit in physical states 
like trances and jerkings, in shoutings and rollings, or 
in extreme emotional excitement. 

The Christian Conception—The Christian idea roots in 
the Old Testament and finds its completion in the New. 
It rests upon a truer conception of God. He is not some 
strange and mysterious Power, whose presence is known 
in the unusual and abnormal; rather he is thought of as 
being like man—that is, as being personal, rational, moral, 
though far above man in majesty and power and holiness. 
So Jesus takes the simple, human word “father” to make 
us know God. It follows, then, that the Spirit of God in 
men will be of the same nature—personal, rational, ethical 
—and that this Spirit will belong to the higher life of 
the many, and not to the extraordinary experiences of the 
few. The beginnings of this we have in the Old Testa- 
ment, as in Isaiah’s picture of the Spirit as wisdom and 
righteousness (11. 1-5). But the greatest service here is 
rendered by Paul. His teaching can be summed up in 
three points: (1) The Spirit is ethical. While Paul be- 
lieved in special gifts, like that strange, ecstatic utterance 
called “tongues,” the presence of the Spirit meant to him 
first of all the moral-spiritual gifts that make a Christian 
life. “The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self- 
control” (Gal. 5. 22). When he finished discussing spir- 
itual “gifts” he placed above them all the spirit of love and 
made this the final test (1 Cor. 12. 31). (2) The Holy 
Spirit is the Christ spirit. Paul used interchangeably the 
terms “God in us,” “Holy Spirit,’ “Spirit of God,” 
“the Spirit,” “Christ,” “spirit of Christ”; and in one place 
he says flatly, “The Lord [meaning Christ] is the Spirit” 
(2 Cor. 3.17). (8) There is no Christian life apart from 
the Spirit of God. Ethically viewed, as the Christ spirit, 
it is the test of a Christian man: “if any man hath not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” Religiously 
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viewed, a man has no life apart from the Spirit, the source 
of all life (Rom. 8). 

A Summary.—The Holy Spirit, then, is God as he 
works in the world and gives himself to men; it is the 
indwelling God shaping and transforming human life. 
The Spirit is personal Spirit, not some magical or mys- 
terious force; and it is ethical Spirit, the Christlike spirit. 
The test of its presence is not extraordinary gifts or un- 
usual emotions but love and patience and humility and 
devotion. 

How God Gives His Spirit—If all our life is from God, 
how does God give that life to us? The question takes 
different forms. It is commonly considered as the ques- 
tion of the means of grace. Grace is God’s help. It is 
the life that he gives us. But this grace, this help, this 
life, is just what we have been considering. It is God 
himself by his Spirit coming into our life. The so-called 
means of grace are simply the means by which God thus 
comes in. What, then, is the way by which God comes in? 
By the sacraments, says the high churchman: through 
these elements, rightly administered, the supernatural 
poene inevitably comes in, and without them man cannot 

e saved. No, says another; by faith we must claim and 
expect the Holy Spirit to come down upon us as power, 
destroying all sinfulness in us and making the new and 
perfect man. In both these widely separated views there 
is truth. There must be the open heart of prayer, there 
must be faith; and if the prayer and faith are present, 
the sacraments may be of great help. But there is a real 
danger with both groups that men shall think of grace, 
or the Spirit, as some thing, or essence, or power, instead 
of God himself. 

God Gives Himself Through Fellowship.—We need to 
recall again our Christian thought of God. God is not a 
magical essence coming through a material medium nor 
a mysterious force dropping down from heaven; God is a 
personal Being, and his life can be received and shared 
only in personal fellowship. That fellowship on God’s 
side springs from his love and is made possible by his pres- 
ence as the indwelling God. It has its definite conditions 
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on man’s side, and because it means everything it de- 
mands everything: we must know this Being, we must 
trust him, we must belong to him in utter obedience and 


loyalty, we must live with him in communion of thought. 


In such a fellowship, and only in this, God gives us him- 
self, his Spirit, his grace, his life. This is the way by 
which man is to achieve his hope of perfection of life. The 
gift is of God, his life coming into us, his Spirit making 
our life; but we receive the gift not magically nor me- 
chanically nor passively. There must be trust and the open 
heart and mind; but there must also be the active will, 
the spirit moving out in love and truth and service. We 
gain here only as we give; we take life from God only 
as we live it. 


THe GIFT AND THE GoAL 


The Life That God Gives.—From this close of our dis- 
cussion let us look back upon this life with God which is 
man’s great hope. The Christian religion, a great scholar 
tells us, is “eternal life in the midst of time by the strength 
and under the eyes of God.” In this life man finds at 
last his true self. There is largeness of life here, for God 
lifts us out of himself into his thoughts and purposes. 
There is peace in this life, not the resignation of despair 
but the quiet confidence that has learned to trust and can- 
not be moved. There is satisfaction in life because we 
have found our real task and goal. There is strength be- 
cause we have found the Source of all help. And there 
is love that makes us rich because it unites us with all life 
round about us and with God himself. 

Reaching the Goal—When can we reach this goal? 
Now, at any moment. Let us keep always in mind that 
it is not something mysterious and mystical, this life 
from God; it is a fellowship that we may enter when we 
will. God is waiting to receive us as his children, to give 
us his own life. Yet, we must add at once, the goal itself 
will always remain far ahead. We can begin the life at 
any time, but the growth in that life knows no end. We 
are like men climbing some great peak: each step shows 
greater vistas at our feet but also greater heights above. 
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Each day of this life with God reveals to us new glimpses 
of truth and beauty and love and service which are to be 
ours. Each day is a challenge to more intimate commun- 
ion, to deeper love, to larger devotion. 


SuGGESTIONS FoR Stupy AND Discussion 


Read Psa. 23; Matt. 5. 48-48; Luke 15. 20-24; John 
14. 15-23; Eph. 3. 14-19; Rom. 8. 1-17. 

In what sense is God not simply the Giver of good but 
himself our highest good? 

Discuss the meaning of the word “fellowship” as de- 
scribing our life with God. Suggest other words to de- 
scribe this and compare them with the word “fellowship.” 

How does God give himself to men? 

What is the Christian conception of the Holy Spirit, 
and how does God give his Spirit? 

tee are the marks that show that a man has the Spirit 
of God: 


CHAPTER V 
THE ACHIEVEMENT OF SELF 


In our study of man’s hope of the highest life we have 
looked at the first side, what we may call more narrowly 
the religious side—man’s life with God. Now we turn to 
the other side, the side of character and conduct—what 
man may hope to be in himself and in his life with men. 
We call this the ethical side, because it has to do with 
man’s own choice and action; yet we shall see how insep- 
arable it is from the religious. We will consider two main 
questions: What is the ideal for which we hope? How 
shall we reach it? 


Tuer Goan 


Christ as the Goal.—There are two convictions at the 
heart of our faith. We believe in the Christlike God; we 
look upon Jesus and say, God is like that; we have seen 
“the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ.” And we believe in the Christlike life; 
we look upon Jesus and say, Man is to be like that. The 
divinity of Christ does not separate him from men; rather 
his was the one full and complete human life, and men 
are seeing it more and more. It was John Stuart Mill 
who said that he could think of no better rule of life in 
the concrete than to act as Jesus would want us to do. 
The Christ spirit is the goal of man and the need of the 
world. 

Christ’s Way of Life—At the beginning we must guard 
against the idea that the Christ spirit is a rule imposed 
from without. A rule suggests restriction, but Jesus 
stands for completeness of life; a rule suggests something 
laid upon us, but the Christ spirit represents the freedom 
that belongs to life itself. Paul speaks of “Christ, who 
is our life.” He is both the life that is given us and the 
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life that we are to lead. This ideal of the Christ life we 
are now to study. We must guard against thinking merely 
of an abstract ideal. Our question is a definite one: what 
kind of men should we be? Perfection is not a thing 
apart but a way of living, and man’s life expresses itself 
only in relations. If, then, we are to study the Christ ideal 
in definite and practical fashion we shall ask what this 
life will be in the four great relations that make up human 
living—a man’s relation to God, to his neighbor, to his 
world, and to himself. These we will take up in order. 


Tar Lire Write Gop 


Fellowship.—This we have already considered and we 
shall look at it here briefly from the human side. What 
is this ideal man in his relation to God as set forth in the 
spirit of Jesus? A son, we answer. What does his life 
with God involve? First of all, faith, not as a belief about 
God but as confident trust and self-surrender. That in- 
cludes obedience, not that of a servant but the loyal and 
eager devotion of a son to all the high ends God has for 
us and for the world. So it means service, not simply 
work for God but work with God. Reverence and humil- 
ity belong to this life. “I dwell in the high and holy 
place, with him also that is of a contrite and humble spir- 
it.” And then there is prayer. Only, we must take 
prayer in a wider and deeper sense than usual, not as a 
formal exercise, not simply as petition, but as a bringing 
of our whole life into conscious relation with God, offer- 
ing to him our thoughts and deeds, our needs and de- 
sires, opening to him all our life, that he may have it and 
fill it. And the one word to describe all this life with 
God is that used in the last chapter: “fellowship.” 


THe Lire Witte MEN 


The Significance of the Social—The second great rela- 
tion of life is that with our fellows. It is a mark of the 
Christian religion that it never thinks simply in terms 
of one man and God but always in terms of man and 
God and fellow man. In other religions we have gods who 
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demand sacrifices and ceremonials as offerings for them- 
selves; in the Christian religion God asks men to serve 
him by serving their fellows and counts only those as per- 
fect who have the spirit of good will toward men (Matt. 
5. 43-48). We are coming to see ever more clearly that 
there is no human life possible except in social fellowship, 
that in a real sense society makes the individual, and that 
man’s highest life is especially thus dependent. The per- 
fection of which the New Testament speaks is a perfection 
in social qualities, in love and truth and righteousness. 
Brotherhood.—“Brotherhood” is the best term for the 
right relation to our fellows. The word looks toward God 
as well as men. In the Christian faith it is fatherhood 
that gives to brotherhood its ground and its meaning. We 
are brothers because we are alike in being sons of one 
Father, and the spirit of the Father shows us what it 
means to be brothers (Matt. 5. 43-45). First of all, it 
means reverence for men as men, irrespective of race or 
creed or station; they are all persons and all children of 
God. Contempt for brother man is a sin against God. 
Organizations that array white against black, Protestant 
against Catholic, Gentile against Jew, will disappear as 
men learn this spirit. Brotherhood, in the second place, 
means good will, or love. Jesus sums it all up in this 
word: “Thou shalt love . . . thy neighbor as thyself” ; 
Paul does the same in 1 Cor. 13. Such love is not blind 
to the faults of men but it is kind to all, no matter what 
they do or are, and it wishes the highest good of all. It 
not only is opposed to all bitterness and hate and anger 
but it rises far above our common rule of give and take 
which men miscall justice. Like Christ’s love, which is 
God’s love, it goes to all alike, the evil and the ungrateful 
as the good. Wesley in his teaching on Christian perfec- 
tion put his emphasis here and spoke of being made per- 
fect in love. The spirit of service is the third quality in 
this ideal of perfection. It is the test of good will and its 
expression, just as it is the final basis of judgment ac- 
cording to Jesus (Matt. 25. 31-46). The perfection that 
Jesus set forth in his own life is this perfection of love 


and service. 
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A Maw anv His Wortp 


What the World Means.—The third relation that goes 
to make up a man’s life is that to the world round about 
him. What a man’s life should be in that relation depends 
on how we conceive of this world. If this world is wholly 
evil, the kingdom of Satan, then we should hate and de- 
spise and flee it. If, as some think, it is the only real 
world, and its goods our highest goods, then “let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.” But we as Christians 
hold to neither of these. This world is not the highest 
good; a man may gain it and lose his very life (Mark 8. 
36). But neither is this world wholly evil. It is God’s 
world; he has made it, and his laws rule it and it is here 
for his ends. Its goods are his gifts—bread, flowers, stars, 
and the fellowships of life. We do not well to sing of it 
as “a wilderness of woe,” for love and truth and faith are 
here, and God himself. Work too is here. God himself is 
at work carrying out the great purpose of a new humanity. 
And it is a place for making men. Its tasks and tempta- 
tions, its sorrows and joys, are all a means for achieving 
life. 

“For life, with all its yield of joy and woe, 
And hope and fear f 3 : . 5 2 
Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love.” 


Stewardship.—No one word will express fully our right 
relation to this world, but perhaps the best word is “stew- 
ardship”—if we give that word its full meaning. A stew- 
ard is he who holds some good in trust, using it for the 
ends intended. In relation to the world it means, first of 
all, mastery. This world is here for man to rule. He 
must learn its secrets through science, control its forces 
by his arts, and so make it minister to human needs. Sec- 
ondly, he will use the goods of this world and thank 
the Giver for them. Its bread and its beauty and its every 
pleasure will mean more to him than it can to any other, 
for he takes them from the hand of his Father. Thirdly, 
he will be free from the world. He will use it but he 
will not serve it. He will make a means of it but never 
an end. He will take its gifts but he will have higher 
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goods which its changing fortunes can neither give nor 
take away. Finally, he will look upon his life and all his 
gifts in this world as something given in trust and he will 
use them loyally for the great purpose of the Giver. He 
will count himself no mere spectator in this world nor 
yet simply a probationer. He will not think of himself 
as a protégé, a pampered favorite taking God’s gifts; 
rather he will count himself as a friend who knows what 
his Lord is doing, a partner, a coworker with God, and in 
oe and loyalty he will find the highest meaning 
of life. 


Man’s Rewation to Himsetr 


Thou Shalt Love Thyself.—The last relation of life is 
that which he holds to himself. We do not often speak 
of this. To some it seems as if it were something selfish 
or unchristian to speak of duties to oneself. Yet Jesus 
clearly implied in his great law of love that there was a 
right and true love for ourselves: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” The law of reverence applies to 
every personal being, ourselves not less than others. To 
do that which is mean and foul, for example, is to sin 
against myself as well as against God. God’s purpose is 
that I shall achieve the highest life, the largest self, and 
my life in relation to myself must be governed by this. 

Saintship—The New Testament word “saintship” is 
perhaps the best word to express this fourth meaning of 
life. It is not a popular word. It suggests cells and 
haloes and folks remote from this world. But in the New 
Testament it is used for all followers of Christ and for 
some very imperfect ones, as Paul’s letters to the Corin- 
thians show. 'The New Testament brings out plainly the two 
marks of a saint. He is, first, the man who belongs. The 
saint is the sanctified, or consecrated. He belongs to 
Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 1. 1, 2). In the second place, the 
saint is the man that is being made over, who is becoming 
that which he should be. The two are in fact one; the 
Christian life means the surrender to that which is high- 
est, and then it means that we become that to which we 
have thus surrendered. And this is what a man owes to 
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himself: to give himself to the highest that he can find, 
that he may achieve the largest for himself. And for us 
Christians that means Christ. 


HigHWAYSs AND Byways 


The Goal and the Way.—We see the goal of life in these 
four relations: to live as sons in fellowship with the 
Father, to be brothers in the spirit of this Father, to be 
fellow workers in relation to God’s world, and in relation 
to ourselves to give ourselves to the highest so that we may 
attain the highest and become like Christ. This is the 
goal. We turn now to consider the ways that men have 
proposed. 

The Way of Culture——What simpler answer could there 
be than this?—Perfection is my highest self; therefore, 
my task will be to cultivate all my capacities, to take into 
my life all of love and beauty and truth, every good from 
every source that will enrich me. There is large truth in 
this thought. The Christian goal means not a narrow life 
but the largest possible life; and all good things are ours 
—-science, art, friendship, philosophy, and the rest. Yet 
the way of self-culture by itself is not the highway. First, 
it is individualistic, and the way of life is social; to live 
rightly with men is a surer way of gaining life than to seek 
it eagerly for ourselves. Secondly, it fails to face the fact 
of sin; there must be conquest as well as cultivation. 
Finally, taken by itself it is the way of the few—those 
with leisure and talent and privilege—rather than of the 
many. 

The Way of Denial—The men of this way face the fact 
of evil and are filled with moral earnestness. Evil, they 
argue, is the one barrier to the good, and this evil is in 
our nature, in the flesh, in the world; therefore, we must 
deny and renounce and flee. Sometimes it means monas- 
ticism, renouncing social ties, family, the world’s goods, 
and the common tasks of life. Sometimes it means as- 
ceticism and often simply the feeling that our natural im- 
pulses must be wrong, and we must shun every satisfaction 
of them. But the impulses of our nature are not neces- 
sarily evil; and though we may mold and transform, to 
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destroy them is an impossible task. Sin is tremendously 
real, but flesh and the physical world are not the same as 
sin. Sin is selfishness and disobedience and pride and the 
unloving spirit, and you can find it in a monastery and in 
folks who think they are holy simply because they have 
renounced this practice or that pleasure. Sin is not in the 
physical; it is in the spirit of a man. Further, the way 
to the good is never merely negative. Sometimes we need 
to renounce, as Jesus declared; but mere denial does not 
bring the good. Paul did not agree with the folks whose 


teaching was simply touch not, taste not, handle not (Col. 


2. 20-22). Good is more than the absence of evil: it is 
patience and courage and strength and unselfish love. We 
gain it not by repudiating our body but by ruling it and 
keeping it fit and using it in service; not by fleeing the 
world and its tasks in the selfish effort to save ourselves 
but by living soberly and serving faithfully in the world. 

An Instantaneous Gift.—There is a third way that ear- 
nest folk have often emphasized. Holiness, they insist, is 
a demand of God. He declares that we are to be perfect 
as he is perfect. What God asks, they add, he will give, 
and, indeed, it can only come as his gift; therefore, holi- 
ness, or perfection, must be the work of the Spirit of God, 
and he who will may have it from God and may have it 
at once. With most of this we may agree. If we are to 
achieve the perfect life, it must come as a gift from God 
and must be the work of his Spirit. But all this does not 
answer the vital question, How is this work done by God? 
And here most of these theories fail. The gift is indeed 
from God but it is not in some direct and instantaneous 
deed. It is not some magical or mechanical operation ; 
it is moral, personal, spiritual. God gives his Spirit in 
the fellowship of love and faith and obedience; it is a 
new life that he gives us, and we receive it and possess it 
only as we live it. And because it is life it involves 
growth; we may enter upon that life any moment, but the 
perfection of truth and love and spiritual strength—that 
is, true perfection—comes only as we grow in these and 
into these. 

The Highway.—Here, then, is the highway to perfec- 
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tion: it is simply the way of Christian living itself. When 
men seek perfection directly they miss it, whether it is 
by culture of the mind or whether it is by repression of the 
flesh or direct appeal to God for some immediate gift. 
But whenever men have walked the way of life in simple 
fellowship with God and in loving service of men, then it 
has happened to them as to the lepers of old: as they went 
they were healed. But this way of life has two sides, and 
we must forget neither. The first is the divine side. The 
life is one that moment by moment is given to us. It is 
all the gift of God. Our inmost thought, our highest 
longing, our most strenuous deed, are the work of the in- 
dwelling Spirit of God. 


“And every virtue we possess, 
And every virtue won, 

And every thought of holiness, 
Is his, and his alone.” 


And because of this there must be meditation, prayer, the 
open heart, the constant trust of soul. The other side we 
may call the human, or the ethical. It is the side of ac- 
tion, obedience, service. The life that is received must be 
lived, and only as we thus live it do we receive it and 
retain it and grow in it. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR StuDy AND Discussion 


Read Matt. 5. 43-48; 25. 31-46; Luke 10. 25-37; Matt. 
25. 14-23; 1 Cor. 3. 5-9; Eph. 4. 11 to 5. 2. 

What are the outstanding points in Jesus’ spirit and life 
in which we should imitate him? 

Consider carefully the four relations that make up hu- 
man life as indicated in this chapter. Has anything of 
importance been omitted ? 

What are some of the more common present-day sins 
against the Christian ideal of brotherhood ? 

Name some important elements commonly omitted in 
the discussion of Christian stewardship. 

What do you consider the greatest help to a man who is 
seeking to achieve the highest life? 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE SOCIAL HOPE 


From the study of the individual hope we turn to the 
social hope, the hope of a better world. Almost as far 
back as history goes we find men turning from the evils 
of their time to dream of a better age. Long before Christ, 
Confucius and Mencius were discussing the principles of 
a perfect state in China. From Plato’s Republic down 
to H. G. Wells’s Men Inke Gods one can trace a long line 
of books showing the interest of man in this hope. For a 
long time the church was comparatively silent on this 
theme. When we talked of salvation we thought of the 
individual and we looked to the other world; or we sup- 
posed that by saving individuals one after the other we 
should save the world itself. We have come to see that the 
individual life and the social life must both be saved. It 
is good to rescue drunkards, but we must also stamp out 
the saloon. It is good to send millions to the starving 
of Europe, but we must also work to change those condi- 
tions of international life which lead inevitably to war. 
The social hope burns stronger than ever in the church 
to-day. The very evils of the day in society and state 
have driven us to consider it. In a deeper sense than ever 
before mankind is one, and we must find a common way 


- out or we shall take a common way down. These terrible 


conditions have challenged the church. They have driven 
us back to a new study of the gospel and the prophets, 
and we have found there the answer to the world’s needs. 
In this chapter we take up the social principles and forces 
of Christianity. Afterward we will consider what this 
Christian hope means as applied to industry, to the na- 
tion, and to international life. 


FUNDAMENTAL SocraL IDEAS 


God.—The first great social idea of Christianity is its 
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thought of God. What does God mean to those who are 
looking for a better world? First, he is the ground of our 
hope. There are men who are losing heart to-day in the 
battle for truth and freedom and righteousness. We say 
to them: Be of good cheer. You are not alone; God is on 
your side. The stars in their courses are fighting against 
Sisera. But he is not above the stars simply; he is here, 
Comrade of love and toil. And God, the infinite Spirit of 
truth and love, lives on and works on while we come and 
go. What.we do seems so little, but it is never lost when 
it is joined to God. Secondly, he is the Authority in 
obedience to whom warring forces of the world will some- 
time come to unity, while the rule of evil gives way to the 
sway of justice and truth. H. G. Wells tells of an inter- 
view he had a few years ago with David Lubin, Jew, phil- 
anthropist, founder of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture. “So many of us,” said Mr. Wells, “seem to be 
drifting away from the ideas of nationalism and faction 
and policy toward something else which is larger. It is 
an idea of a right way of doing things for human pur- 
poses, independently of these limited and localized refer- 
ences. We are feeling our way toward a bigger rule.” 
“The rule of righteousness,” said Mr. Lubin. “TI told 
him that I had been coming more and more to the idea— 
not as a sentimentality or as a metaphor but as the ruling 
and directing idea, the structural idea, of all one’s political 
_activities—of the whole world as one state and community 
and of God as the King of that state.” “But I say that,” 
cried Mr. Lubin, “I have put my name to that. And it is 
here—here in the prophets,” and the old man seized an 
Old Testament and flung it upon the table. (See, for ex- 
ample, Isa. 2. 2-4.) Finally, we must recall again the 
character of this God to see his meaning for our social 
faith. He is the God who loves justice, who hates oppres- 
sion, whose care is for the poor and needy, who is always 
on the side of men. 

The Sacredness of Man.—The conception of man is the 
second social idea of Christianity which is full of 
social meaning. Upon man’s sin Christianity passes the 
severest judgment yet lifts man to a place higher than 
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does any other faith. Man belongs to God. By nature 
he is a moral personality like God; by destiny he is meant 
for fellowship with God. The world of nature, beautiful 
and wonderful, is after all only means; man is here as 
end. He can never be ranked lower than things; he must 
never be tool or property of another. Even institutions 
like the church and state are here because they minister 
to him. And this is true not simply of the few that are 
wise and good or the men of one race or class or color or 
faith; this is true of men as men. Men are not all alike; 
the differences of color and culture and capacity cut deep. 
But far deeper and more significant is what men have in 
common. It is the highest that we have which joins us 
together. Nineteen centuries have been too few for this 
truth to work out its full meaning; yet in turn the woman, 
the child, the slave, have felt its power, and the end is not 


yet. 

The Solidarity of Humanity.—Taken by itself, the idea 
of the sacredness of the single man might lead to pure 
individualism and so make society impossible. Hach man 
would think of himself as an end, with his rights, his in- 
terests, his will, as sacred and supreme. Jesus, it has 
been said, discovered the individual; but he did more—he 
discovered the social. So we turn to the principles that 
emphasize the fact of unity, and the first of these is the 
idea of solidarity. Where white and black and brown and 
yellow look askance at each other, Christianity says: One 
is your Father; all ye are brethren. We are one not only 
in source but one also in our interests and life. Paul’s 
figure can be applied not only to the church but to hu- 
manity as a whole: we are one body, members one of an- 
other; and where one member suffers, all suffer. But es- 
pecially is this oneness seen in the ideal fellowship to 
which we look forward. Paul’s picture of this is the body ; 
Jesus thinks of it as a family. Only in this common life 
ean the highest life of each be attained. 

Faith in Man.—There are many who think the Chris- 
tian idea is not that of faith in man but of despair con- 
cerning man. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
We are not blind to ignorance and selfishness and sin and 
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to their power in man. We live in no fool’s paradise. We 
do not imagine that man is by nature good, and that he 
will inevitably go onward and upward. But we do believe 
that man was made for God and truth and goodness. True, 
he needs God’s help at every step, and what he has is the 
gift of God; but with that help, which goes to all men, 
man knows the truth and hungers for God and the good. 
And man can be changed—that is the heart of our faith. 
That is why we hope—because human nature can be re- 
deemed. They are not Christian who say that the saloon 
must always remain because man is what he is, that there 
must always be sexual vice, that war can never be ban- 
ished, that democracy is a mere dream. Jesus had faith 
in men. He knew them as no other ever did, yet he 
brought to them, to the lowest and most evil, the high- 
est truths that man ever heard. He held up the greatest 
ideals and expected these folks to choose them and follow 
them. And God has faith in men. It is he who speaks 
to them through Jesus. He stakes his hope of a new 
world on them, not on any irresistible power of his own. 
He expects these men to see the truth, to answer in free 
obedience, and, as free children, sons and not slaves, to 
make a new society in which his own Spirit and love shall 
Tule. 

The Principle of Righteousness.—Righteousness is an- 
other fundamental idea of Christianity of tremendous so- 
cial implications. Its meaning, however, must be got 
clearly, and the Old Testament is needed here as well as 
the New. Righteousness is not a matter of what men call 
“strict justice,” of giving men exactly what they have 
earned, nor yet a mere question of “rights” to be secured. 
For the prophets it meant that just and fine social order 
which should secure to each the highest possible life. It 
meant the hate of all iniquity and oppression, the care for 
all the weak: “Cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek 
justice, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead 
for the widow” (Isa. 1. 16, 17). Thus righteousness and 
mercy were closely joined together. Of the Messianic King 
it was said: “With righteousness shall he judge the poor, 
and decide with equity for the meek of the earth” (Isa. 
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11. 4). But it was righteousness, not charity, upon which 
they insisted. They wanted what was just between man 
and man, between nation and nation. The cruelty of war 
and the monopoly of natural resources by the rich were 
equally condemned (Amos 1; Mic. 2. 1, 2). This ideal 
Jesus did not change but he deepened the conception of 
righteousness and made it an inner passion and spirit of 
truth and purity and love (Matt. 5 to 8). 

The Religion of Service and the Hope of the Kingdom. 
—Christianity is eminently the social religion because it 
holds before men a social goal and requires of them social 
service. There are religions whose first duty is correctness 
of belief, careful observance of cultus, or sacrifices made 
to God for his primary benefit; and wrong ideas like this 
have remained in the church. But this is not the religion 
of the prophets or of Jesus. Micah does not forget the 
“walk humbly with thy God” but he puts first in order the 
“do justly, and. . . love kindness.” Jesus sums up all 
demands in the precept of love to God and man, not 
as two but as one. And then, summoning men to devo- 
tion of life in love and service, Christianity holds up a 
worthy goal—the kingdom of God. To all socially minded 
men it makes its tremendous appeal. Sometime justice 
and love and truth are to prevail. Sometime the old 
iniquities and oppressions are to be overcome. Sometime 
the nations are to live in peace, and men are to form a 
new humanity of mutual service in one common brother- 
hood. Men have given their lives in patient toil or heroic 
sacrifice for home, for native land, for some cause of truth 
or freedom or human betterment. Here is a goal that 
takes in all these and more. Men can serve it each ac- 
cording to his talent and in a thousand different ways. 
And to all that is unselfish and true and heroic in man 
here is an appeal that comes as no other. 


Tur Socotra Forces of CHRISTIANITY 


The Dynamic of Truth.—For thoughtful men of to-day 
it is not enough to talk of ideals. What can you offer us 
in the way of power? is their demand. Can Christianity 
release the forces that will enable us to reach the goal? 
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We answer, That is the supreme social significance of 
Christianity. It furnishes no blue prints for the new 
order; it does not tell just how industry is to be organ- 
ized or exactly what should be our form of government. 
It does give guiding principles and it does furnish moral 
and spiritual forces without which ideals are useless. 
These sources of power we are now to consider. Let us, 
however, not forget that ideals themselves are dynamic. 
Paul saw long ago that the message itself—the gospel— 
was a tremendous force. When Christianity proposes its 
great social ideals it is not dealing in impotent dreams but 
is reaching mind and imagination and will. Says a mod- 
ern publicist, J. M. Keynes, writing of postwar problems: 
“The events of the coming year will not be shaped by the 
deliberate acts of statesmen but by the hidden currents 
flowing continually beneath the surface of political his- 
tory, of which no one can predict the outcome. In one 
way only can we influence these hidden currents—by set- 
ting in motion those forces of instruction and imagina- 
tion which change opinion. The assertion of truth, the 
unveiling of illusion, the dissipation of hate, the enlarge- 
ment and instruction of men’s hearts and minds, must be 
the means.” 

Christianity Makes New Men.—It is an old controversy 
and a rather futile one: Which is the right way—to make 
better men so that we may have the right kind of society 
or to change the social order so that we may have better 
men? Clearly we must do both. If we are to give the 
children of the city a chance to become good men and 
women we must change the city from the place of vice and 
crime, of dark tenement and dirty street, of corrupt poli- 
tics and commercialized amusements. But if we are to 
change the city thus we must have good men. And that 
need is always urgent. Christianity believes absolutely 
that men can be made over. It calls men year in and 
year out to submit themselves to the transforming power 
e é new spirit and then it sends them forth to the world’s 
asks, 

The Spirit That Is Christ—What is the mark of these 
new men, the men whom Christianity is making over? 
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So far as they are really Christian, the decisive mark is 
a new spirit. Paul puts it in a phrase: “If any man hath 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his” (Rom. 8. 9). 
Anyone who wishes to know what that spirit is should 
read the Sermon on the Mount and the thirteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians, or study the Gospel picture of Jesus. 
One fact is plain: The Christ spirit is the supreme social- 
izing force in the world. Whether we think of the evil 
that is to be overcome or the good that is to be achieved, 
it is this Christ spirit that we need most. Vice is among 
the social curses of the world, destroying not simply the 
individual sinner but the social fabric of humanity. Here 
is a spirit that, though not narrow and ascetic, is the 
sworn foe of all that is impure and lustful, of all that 
debauches and depraves. War, with its train of evil incal- 
culable, is only the supreme illustration of the divisions 
that curse mankind, divisions that spring from selfishness 
and ignorance and prejudice and passion. Mere informa- 
tion will not cure these divisions, nor the knowledge that 
they may involve us in a common destruction; war has 
destroyed nations for ages and still goes on. Here again 
it is the Christ spirit that must help; love alone can over- 
come these divisions, can teach us to suffer long and be 
kind, to rejoice in the truth and believe the best we can 
of others, to understand others, to seek their good and find 
our goal in a good that is common to both. And this 
spirit alone will unite men for the cooperation in industry 
and state that must mark the new day. All the human 
selfishness in the world, no matter how enlightened, will 
only leave our world in its present distress. We may find 
better ways of organizing industry and conducting govern- 
ment, but they will be of no value except we have the spirit 
to carry them on. 

The Christ Spirit Is God’s Spirit—The Christ spirit 
is the world’s supreme ideal. Here are love and truth, 
patience and kindness, courage and love, not in words but 
in a life—a life so simple that the least can see its beauty, 
so lofty that it still shines far above our highest attain- 
ment. But Christianity offers more than an ideal. The 
Christ spirit is God’s Spirit. It is more than an ideal good- 
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ness standing far above us: it is the spirit of love enter- 
ing into human life, a transforming power working in 
men. God’s creative work is not done; he is even now 
making for himself a new world. And he is doing this 
through his Spirit dwelling in men. That is why we hope, 
not because of our goodness or cleverness, but because “it 
is God who worketh in you both to will and to work.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR Stupy AND Discussion 


Read Isa. 2. 2-4; 65. 17 to 66. 2; Rom. 12. 18-27; Isa. 
1. 10-17; Rom. 3. 9, 10; 1 Cor. 13; Matt. 6. 9-15. 

Why are men especially interested in social problems 
to-day ? 

What are some of the social meanings of the Lord’s 
Prayer? Consider the difference that it would make in 
our social life if all men should sincerely pray the first two 
words: “Our Father.” 

What is the difference between the fight for one’s rights 
and the Christian fight for righteousness? 

What is the supreme power for transforming the world? 
Justify your answer, stating in detail how this would 
prove true. 


CHAPTER VII 
INDUSTRY IN THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


In times past men have thought of the coming kingdom 
of God on earth only in the most general terms as a time 
of righteousness, love, and peace. Can we not go further 
than that? Here are the great institutions that form our 
social structure and which in some form will remain be- 
cause they represent essential activities of human life. 
There is industry, the world of work and wealth; there 
is the state, the world of government; there is interna- 
tional life, the life which nations live together; and there 
is the church, in which religion brings us together. What 
does our Christian hope mean in these various relations? 
To answer that question does not mean that we are to be- 
come prophets or dreamers of some utopia. It means 
simply that we are to take the plain principles of Chris- 
tianity and ask how life must be changed in order to ex- 
press the spirit of Christ. There are questions here which 
can be answered only by the statesman, the economist, and 
the engineer; our task is simply to study the goal, leaving 
it to others to discuss organization and means to this end. 


MEN 


Men Come First.—When the ill-fated Titanic was sink- 
ing, as the crew lowered the boats, the cry was raised: 
“Women first !”” When we come to the world of work and 
wealth, one Christian principle that must be remembered 
is this: Humanity first. When industry is organized in 
the kingdom of God, the one test that will be applied at 
every point will be: How does this affect human welfare? 
The contrast with present conditions is clear. Ruskin 
once said: “The great cry that rises from our manufactur- 
ing cities louder than their furnace blast is all in very deed 
for this—that we manufacture everything but men; we 
bleach cotton and straighten steel and refine sugar and 
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shape pottery, but to brighten, to strengthen, to refine, or 
to form a single living spirit does not enter into our esti- 
mate of advantages.” With all the attention that is given 
to welfare work it is yet not unfair to say that industry is 
concerned to-day almost wholly with the question of pro- 
duction, sale, profit, dividends. We must begin by noting 
this radical difference: In the kingdom of God men will 
ask not simply, How will this profit the man that invests? 
but, How will this affect the man that works, his home 
and wife and children, and how will this serve the folks 
that need these goods? Men are sacred, but property is 
not. Industry is here to serve men, and every aspect of it 
must be judged in this light. 


Work 


The Moral Meaning of Work.—Work itself is not a 
curse. To limit toil, leaving man time for other activi- 
ties, is a proper aim; but work will remain in the king- 
dom of God. Excessive toil there will not be, nor useless 
toil imposed to minister to selfish vanity and luxury or to 
such evil pursuits as war; but work will remain. Work 
is a school of character, perhaps the greatest. Work is 
divine. “My Father worketh even until now,” says Jesus, 
“and I work.” For work means service. And work 
means happiness; it answers a deep instinct in our natures 
to achieve, to create, to count for something. It is not 
labor that is a curse, but enforced idleness or empty and 
meaningless activity or excessive toil. 

The Conditions of Work.—All this is true when work 
is of the right kind and under right conditions. To-day 
many are cursed by excessive and unnecessary toil. Men 
in this country still work excessive hours, and many of 
them seven days in the week. Physically, morally, socially, 
this drags down human life, and the home life first of all. 
Work begins too soon. Children work in this country by 
the hundreds of thousands who should still be getting a 
training to fit them for life. Industry is excessively waste- 
ful. The workman is inefficient or soldiers on his job, and. 
as the committee of the national society of engineers 
pointed out not long since, the management and organ- 
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ization of industry are even more inefficient. Science, in- 
vention, machinery, will supplement the needed reorgan- 
ization. Whether it shall be an eight-hour day or a five- 
hour day, with Sunday and half holiday in addition, we 
may expect that man’s work day will give him time for 
those other interests which are necessary to a complete 
life. And other conditions can be changed. The terrible 
toll of accident and death is not necessary. If some toil 
must remain monotonous, then hours can be shortened, and 
we shall find the way to put again into labor something of 
the joy of creation and the sense of service. 

Work for All.—Two figures, well known to us to-day, 
will disappear in the coming age. At one end is the 
man who wishes work and cannot find it, and he is usually 
the man whose moderate wage has given him little chance 
to lay aside for the future. In prosperous America from 
one million to six million people are out of work year by 
year, and the higher figure has been reached two or three 
times in the last twenty-five years. With this goes the 
uncertainty of employment which hangs as a fateful 
threat over so many heads. And one other figure will dis- 
appear—the man who will not work. In a Christian order 
service will be expected of all. “If any will not work, 
neither let him eat.” No man will be excused simply be- 
cause his father worked before him, nor any woman simply 
because a husband is willing to furnish her servants and 
keep her in idleness. The kingdom of God will be a 
fellowship of labor. 


DISTRIBUTION 


The Problem.—A Christian order must consider not 
only how the goods of life are produced but how they are 
distributed among men. The underlying Christian prin- 
ciple is plain: The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness 
thereof. All its good things have been made for men, not 
just for the clever who appropriate them, not for the ruth- 
less who seize them, not for the fortunate into whose idle 
hands they drop by inheritance, but for all God’s children. 
The question, then, is, With what organization of indus- 
try can this best be secured? 
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Present Conditions.—That these ends of God are being 
attained at present, no one will say. Not merely is much 
industry brutalizing and dehumanizing, with its long 
hours and its monotony of toil, but the distribution of its 
rewards is grossly unequal. The President’s Commission 
on Industrial Relations reported in 1915 that two thirds 
of the adult male workers in mines and factories received 
less than $750 a year, which was then considered a mini- 
mum wage for a family of five, and of this number a large 
proportion received less than $500. In some skilled and or- 
ganized trades the wages since that time have risen very 
much, but the larger part of the labor in our basic indus- 
tries is not organized, and with some advance in wages has 
gone an enormous increase in living costs. Note certain 
other facts. In 1920 fifteen men in Illinois reported incomes 
aggregating twenty millions. It is a fair estimate that 
the income of these twenty men was more than the agegre- 
gate amount upon which twenty thousand families in that 
State had to live. During the war one large corporation 
made in one year profits of 450 millions, an increase of 
some 1,800 per cent over prewar figures. Its wage in- 
crease hardly more than kept up with the cost of living, 
and three years later it reduced common labor to thirty 
cents an hour. This is not a question of a little less or a 
little more of money or luxuries; what is at stake is decent 
homes for rearing children, education, health, with some- 
thing of beauty and truth and leisure for social feliow- 
ship. Has God made these good gifts only for a few? And 
what does excessive wealth mean for its own children? 
With the archbishops of the Church of England we may 
well ask “whether an economic system which produces the 
striking and, as we think, excessive inequalities of wealth 
which characterize our present society is one which is 
compatible with the spirit of Christianity.” 

Misconceptions.—At bottom of all this are some funda- 
mental misconceptions. The first is that it is a man’s right 
to get all that he can. So business still inclines to “charge 
all that the traffic will bear,” and organized labor drives 
its bargain for the highest wage and the shortest hours. 
That may mean, for example, enormous building costs, 
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exorbitant rents, and housing conditions that strike at the 
very roots of family life. The second misconception is 
that a man’s right to property is absolute, no matter how 
he has received it or how he uses it. These ideas are 
fundamentally unchristian, though they underlie the com- 
mon practices of to-day. 

Service and Income.—The Christian conception of labor 
has already been emphasized. In the Christian order serv- 
ice must come from all according to ability. The man 
who wants a living without work, whether lazy vagabond 
or idle rich, will have no place; each must give as he can. 
But what shall each receive? So much at least can be 
said—that each shall receive enough to maintain life on 
a human level. A Christian society will set itself to the 
task of securing for every member the largest opportunity 
of life and as large a share as possible of the gifts of life, 
not merely bread to stoke the machine that works, but 
love and beauty and truth and faith. This is Christian 
justice, not rights but righteousness, the conspiracy of 
love cooperating to obtain for the least as for the greatest 
the largest privileges of life. This does not mean that all 
men will do the same or receive the same. Individual dif- 
ferences will remain in task and in talent; God’s method 
is not that of uniformity. But the differences between 
privileged and unprivileged, between exploiter and ex- 
ploited, between the haves and the have-nots, will give 
place to that relation which Paul pictures in his analogy 
of the body; and the bond that unites the members of the 
home, with all their differences, will characterize the unity 
of the social group. 

Property and Service.—To-day property spells right, the 
power to command; in the Kingdom, property will mean 
obligation, the duty of service. In our churches we have 
worshiped at the Hebrew-Christian shrine, where person- 
ality comes first; in industry and in law we have followed 
Roman civilization, for which property and privilege form 
the corner stone. Let us take property in a broad sense 
as meaning all that belongs to a man as possession and 
privilege and power. The Christian position is clear: No 
man has an absolute title to property; the ultimate owner- 
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ship is with God alone. There is no ownership in fee 
simple: man holds it only in trust; and he holds it in 
trust for the service of men. Thoughtful men are insisting 
upon this conception as a first principle in social reor- 
ganization to-day. (See, for example, The Acquisitive So- 
ciety, Tawney.) The principle was asserted in some meas- 
ure during the Great War. The nation not merely asked 
personal service of young men but required that a given 
business should justify itself and its right to materials by 
the service it was rendering to the nation. What was 
imperfectly done in the emergency of war will be the 
common rule in the Christian order: a man’s right to 
property will depend on the use he makes of it. Here is 
the larger conception of stewardship that is needed. Pro- 
portionate giving has its important place, but to think 
that stewardship is exhausted in a tithe, to found this 
tule of giving on the law, and to support it on the selfish 
basis of larger returns promised for our own use ate 
distinctly below the Christian level. 


ORGANIZATION AND CoNTROL 


The Present Method.—Industry involves not merely pro- 
ducing wealth and distributing it but the question as to 
how this is to be organized and controlled. The questions 
here are more difficult but they are as vital for the Chris- 
tian ideal as are the others. A modern economist rightly 
says: “We must see industry not simply as a process of 
production but as a form of association; and we must 
realize that the association of human beings for the pur- 
pose of industrial work involves what is just as much a 
problem of government as their association in the great 
political community which we call the state.” Indeed, the 
way in which men are organized in industry plays a larger 
part in their life to-day than the way they are organized 
in the state. Now, the modern state stands for two great 
principles it is seeking to carry out within its borders and 
in relation to other states. It stands for cooperation, an 
orderly working together instead of destructive fighting. 
And it stands for democracy, the right of control by the 
people of the policies and activities of the state. In sharp 
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contrast with this is the condition in industry. There the 
‘method of warfare still obtains. It does not often resort 
to violence; but though we call it competition, it is of the 
essence of war. That is seen in individual competition as 
well as when organized capital and organized labor face 
each other, each side using all its forces (with the threat 
of lockout or strike as military reserves) to compel the 
largest concessions from the other. And, as is usual in 
war, both parties suffer and the noncombatants ag well. 
As usual autocracy goes here with war. Commonly the 
autocracy is one-sided; in the ordinary large industry the 
employee has as little to say about the conduct of industry 
as the czar’s subjects ever had about the conduct of the 
Russian state. Wages, hours, the chance to work, are ab- 
solutely in the hands of others. Should labor succeed by 
organization, as it has done in cases, in dividing this con- 
trol or even in usurping it, it might simply mean a change 
in the kind of autocracy. 

The Christian Goal.—Skill and patience and expert 
knowledge and probably long generations of experiment 
will be needed. to find the way, but some elements in the 
Christian goal are clear. One of these is democracy. The 
absolute control of a man or a group of men over the lives 
- of great numbers of their fellows is repugnant to the 
Christian ideals of justice and freedom, whether in the 
state or in industry. ‘Thoughtful men see this on the 
side of capital as well as of labor. “The reign of autoc- 
racy has passed,” says John D. Rockefeller, Jr. He 
pleads for the attitude “which takes cognizance of the 
inherent right and justice of the cooperative principle 
underlying the new order, . . . which does not wait until 
forced to adopt new methods but takes the lead in calling 
together the parties to industry for a round-table confer- 
ence to be held in the spirit of justice, fair play, and 
brotherhood, with a view to working out some plan of 
cooperation which will insure to all concerned adequate 
representation.” A notable group of English church 
leaders, including Bishop Gore, Doctor Clifford, and Doctor 
Meyer, have declared that to deny the worker a share in 
management is “virtually a denial of the worth of human 
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personality; it involves a system which treats men not as 
men but as mere instruments of production.” What form 
this democracy in industry will take no one can tell, but 
it will mean some form of social control as against virtual 
dictatorship by the individual or by some group. And as 
democracy replaces autocracy, so cooperation in some form 
will replace the method of unrestricted competition, with 
its wastefulness, its appeal to selfishness, and its military 
method. The grudging wage and the shirking toiler will 
both pass away when men shall learn how to work together 
for a common good in the kingdom of God. 


Tr New Spirit 


The Deepest Need.—The heart of the new world will 
be the new spirit in men. Such a new spirit is clearly 
needed if what has been suggested above is to come true. 
Industry to-day is organized about the motive of profit. 
Capital is invited to invest on the promise of large re- 
turns; the incentive to work is in wages. The appeal is 
the selfish one, and results correspond. The test of a suc- 
cessful business is dividends, not the welfare of workmen 
or the service of the public. If the business aims at a 
satisfied public, it is as one of the conditions of a “suc- 
cessful” business, which again means dividends. Work- 
men organize not to promote efficiency or increase produc- 
tion but to secure larger returns. Religion itself is cham- 
pioned by a business expert because it makes property safe 
and by a great industrial leader because it pays; and this 
is called “simple, plain business sense.”” Under such con- 
ditions a man can plead for religion and defend the twelve- 
hour day in the same address. What is needed here is clearly 
a new motive, a new point of view, a new spirit. Mr. 
Carnegie insisted on the principle of service in the dispos- 
ing of wealth; we are coming to see that it is as necessary 
to consider this in the making of money as in its spending. 

May We Expect It?—Can it ever be realized—this ideal 
of a free fellowship of labor, joined for common ends, 
moved by the spirit of service, with none that are idle and 
none in want? Surely, if we really expect the rule of 
God on earth, some such order must come. But, men will 
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say, one thing stands absolutely in the way, and that is 
human nature. It is useless to expect that men will ever 
save to provide capital, or adventure their wealth, or work 
to perfect inventions, or give the skill and labor necessary 
in management unless you promise them at least the pos- 
sibility of high material reward. With human nature as 
it is, you cannot expect anything else. In reply let us 
note three considerations: First, the motive of service is 
already operative with countless numbers, including many 
of the very ablest. The minister, the missionary, the 
teacher, large numbers in the professions, especially among 
social-service workers and physicians and nurses, are 
strongly influenced or are primarily determined by the 
motive of service. The man and woman in these fields 
who should state plainly that their primary motive was 
profit would be generally condemned. Shall we put busi- 
ness in a separate class with a permanently inferior stand- 
ard of ethics? Secondly, our present competitive order 
fosters the spirit of selfishness by its very nature. Might 
not another order call forth the higher spirit? Thirdly, 
the objection might hold “with human nature as it is,” 
but Christianity believes in the transformation of human 
nature, individually and socially. And that is why we 
hold this Christian hope. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR Stupy AND Discussion 


Read Isa. 1. 16, 17; Amos 5. 4-12; Mic. 6. 6-8; 1 Cor. 
12. 12-31. 

Point out the moral and religious values of work as a 
school for developing character, as a place for the prac- 
tice of Christian virtues, as an opportunity for service. 

What changes would take place in your occupation or 
profession or in the field in which you work if God were 
to become the senior Partner in control of the policy? 

What are some of the disadvantages under which the 
children of the very rich suffer? of the very poor? 

Discuss the Christian conception of property—its 
grounds, its rights, its duties. 

Discuss the relation between democracy in the state and 
in industry. What would it mean to apply it in industry? 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE NATION AND THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


A sTATE, or a nation, is a group of people associated 
together under common laws and for the purposes of gov- 
ernment. Like home and church and industry it is one 
of the fundamental institutions. of life and it fixes the 
conditions under which these other institutions carry on. 
A distinction can be made between the nation and the 
state. When we use the former we are thinking more of 
the people, with other interests besides the political; when 
we speak of the state we mean the political unit, and this 
may include several nations or peoples, as in the old em- 
pires. Ordinarily, however, we use the words interchange- 
ably. 

The Place of the State—When we come to ask the 
place of the state, opinions differ widely. There are those 
who magnify it—the extreme nationalists who cry, “My 
country, right or wrong,” who make the state supreme in 
everything and patriotism the one absolute virtue. And 
there are certain groups in the Christian church who think 
of the coming kingdom of God in terms of a great state, 
an absolute autocracy with Jesus as Monarch. Over 
against these are those who see all the evils that come 
from nationalism, the selfishness and narrowness it so 
often fosters, the wars to which it leads, and who feel that 
the state is an instrument of force whose need will dis- 
appear as love rules human life, and men are united in a 
world-wide brotherhood. 

The State in the Kingdom.—Are not both of these 
wrong? Our present-day nationalism and patriotism are 
very far from the kingdom of God in their selfishness and 
exclusiveness, and we may be very sure that the kingdom 
of God will not be an Oriental despotism; the ideal of 
the family represents far more truly the thought of Jesus. 
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On the other hand, there is no reason to suppose that the 
new age will dispense with all political association, or that 
the state cannot become Christian. The state is some- 
thing more than a police organization made necessary by 
evil men, or a selfish combination of one group against 
another: the state is a needed association planned to secure 
common goods in orderly fashion. When armies and 
courts and prisons are no more, men will still unite in 
political association for the common welfare. And as the 
state to-day is enriched and advanced by the special groups 
within it of family and community, so the universal 
brotherhood of humanity may be furthered by the coop- 
eration of individual nations, each making its special 
contribution to the common life. 


A CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 


The Ideal State——It is not our task here to describe the 
ideal state and tell how it will be organized, as men have 
done in their utopias. Yet it is clearly possible to point 
out the Christian principles that apply to the state and to 
suggest what that state will be for which Christian men 
may hope. To call it a Christian democracy does not mean 
that it is already. present in some one of our present gov- 
ernments, for the ideal of democracy has nowhere yet been 
realized on earth. Nor does it mean one particular form 
of political organization ; democracy is a matter of princi- 
ples and ideals, and these may be realized in varying 
forms. But while our actual democracies are imperfect, 
the ideal of democracy is Christian. Autocracy is the rule 
of the few for the few: it is the assertion of privilege and 
the denial of freedom; democracy is the rule by the people 
and for the people: it means self-government and the larg- 
est opportunity for all. This is in line with Christianity: 
Christian democracy is the expression of Christianity in 
the field of the state. What this ideal is we will now 
consider. 

The Way of Freedom.—In the Christian life freedom 
represents both God’s way with man and his goal for man. 
God’s way with man is that of freedom. God does not 
compel like an autocrat. He wants something more than 
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blind obedience or mere submission: he wants children 
who will love and trust, not merely servants to obey. He 
comes to men not with force but with the appeal of truth 
and love. “Son of man, stand upon thy feet,” he says: 
“Come now, and let us reason together.” In just that 
way Jesus appealed to men. What God wants is free obe- 
dience, so he gives men the power to know and choose. 
And freedom is God’s goal for men. It is itself a good, 
and not simply a way. “For freedom did Christ set us 
free,” said Paul. The Christian is more than a keeper of 
commandments: the good and the true are not rules above 
him but a life within freely expressed by him. 

Freedom and Democracy.—Democracy is the applica- 
tion of these Christian principles in the sphere of govern- 
ment. This man whom God has made to be a free son 
of the Father can never remain the mere subject of kings 
or servant of selfish privilege. As men have slowly come 
to feel their true nature and destiny, the urge to freedom 
has come to every race; and never has it moved more 
deeply or widely among men than to-day. What democ- 
racy does is to recognize this and to build government upon 
it. Two things it seeks to assure men: first, security in 
the freedom of the individual in thought, speech, posses- 
sions, and ways of life; secondly, political freedom—that 
is, the right of self-government, based on free discussion 
and free choice. Let us not make the common mistake, 
however, of supposing that these high ends of freedom are 
obtained simply by adopting a democratic form of govern- 
ment such as we have in America. The form of democracy 
is simply the opportunity of securing real democracy. 
Democracy (political) is rather a problem than a solu- 
tion. Real freedom means self-government, not self-in- 
dulgence. It means thought and discussion, it means 
broad sympathies and self-control, it means the ability to 
work together and to subordinate self-interest. It means 
that high ideals must be in the hearts and lives of the 
people, and not simply in constitutions and statutes. The 
road to it is long, and the cost is great; but it is the only 
road that will bring us to the end, to that government 
where free men give themselves in free obedience to the 
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highest and join in a common effort to secure the largest 
life for all. The following sections will make plainer what 
this Christian democracy means. 

The Primacy of Humanity.—In a Christian democracy 
the supreme concern is the welfare of men. It is govern- 
ment not only by the people but for the people. The state 
is not some superhuman, sacred being that men are to 
worship ; it is an association of men organized for the wel- 
fare of men. The state is the servant of men. The great- 
ness of the state is not to be found in wealth, territory 
gained, or wars won, but in the welfare of its people. It is 
something more than a police agency, keeping order while 
the strong prosper, and the weak go down in the struggle 
of life: its definite aim is the highest good of all. In its 
sight all men are equal, not in ability, not in what they 
can accomplish or even what they may gain, but equal as 
being human children of one God. And the Christian 
state will seek to secure equal opportunity for all. Be- 
cause the child is defenseless, the state will have special 
regard to the child, making sure that each child has the 
chance to be well born, to grow up in right conditions, 
physical and moral, and to be prepared for its own life 
and the service of society. If there is a backward race, 
like the colored people, the state will not deny them 
schools and then refuse them opportunities because they 
are ignorant but will rather give them special help. 

The Principle of Obligation.—The other side of privi- 
lege is obligation. Rights and duties always go together. 
Democracy in the past has commonly been individualistic. 
Men thought of government as some force above them in- 
tended to secure for them their rights. But the people 
form the democratic state, and there is no justice or right 
or help in the state except as it is in the people. The 
sum of individual selfishness does not produce social wel- 
fare, and the clamor for rights cannot create a just social 
order. Here is the strength of a Christian democracy. It . 
emphasizes not rights but righteousness. It gives men a 
vision of a higher good that shall belong to all and de- 
mands absolute devotion. It exalts the principle of serv- 
ice and will have no aristocracy except that of service. 
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Not laws nor leaders but people will be the foundation of . 
the new social order. Here democracy demands far more 
than autocracy. There must be the best system of educa- 
tion for the youth, the constant study and discussion of 
the questions of common welfare, the spirit of self-re- 
straint, the mind that will rise above the prejudice and 
interest of class and creed, the willing acceptance of duty, 
and the high devotion to the common welfare. 

The Authority of God.—For some there is an inherent 
contradiction in the two ideals—that of a democracy and 
of the kingdom of God. Does not one mean the rule of 
God and the other the rule of the people? The contradic- 
tion disappears, however, when we look more closely at the 
meaning of both. First, the rule of God does not exclude 
self-government; in fact, it demands it. We must correct 
the old idea of the kingdom taken from Oriental despot- 
isms. God is not an autocrat. The rule he is seeking is 
not a rule by force. It is precisely the kind of rule he 
seeks even now in individual life—the rule in the hearts 
of men who know the truth and follow it in free obedience. 
But the common idea of a democracy must also be changed. 
The final authority in a democracy is not the people nor 
a majority vote of the people; in a true democracy the 
final authority is justice and truth and right. The people, 
it is true, are the responsible agents for finding this right, 
deciding what it is, and expressing it in law; but the right 
itself is not made by the people—it is discovered, and it 
is their solemn obligation to find what is just and right 
and then to obey it. Wrong is not made right by a popu- 
lar vote any more than by a king’s decree, and a majority 
may be as tyrannical and unjust as any czar. In a Chris- 
tian democracy God will rule. 

Democracy as a FaithDemocracy is a faith and it 
demands faith of men. First of all, it is faith in the 
truth and its power. There is indeed just one alternative 
when it comes to government: we must either depend on 
truth and its power to win in free discussion or we must 
appeal to force. Even in our republic many men do not 
trust the power of truth. They are afraid that error is 
stronger. They demand special propaganda and the re- 
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pression of ideas they consider wrong. They are of the 
kind that have burned heretics in the past and put books 
on the Index. William Allen White expressed the demo- 
cratic faith in his Pulitzer prize editorial: “If there is 
freedom, folly will die of its own poison, and wisdom will 
survive. . . . Reason never has failed men. Only force 
and repression have made the wrecks in the world.” Faith 
in man goes with faith in truth. The ancient plea of 
royalty and aristocracy was always this: You cannot trust 
the common man; we must keep the power. The same 
voice is heard to-day: We must keep the control in the 
hands of business or in the hands of our race or of the 
men of our color or creed. The faith of democracy does 
not involve illusions. It knows that the common man may 
be foolish and selfish but it believes that with education 
and free discussion in the end the common folk can be bet- 
ter trusted to see the truth and choose the right than any 
aristocracy of blood and wealth tempted to maintain its 
privileges. Let it be added, this faith is God’s faith; he 
uses the truth and trusts in man. 


LOYALTY AND THE NATION 


What Is Patriotism ?—The finest words are likely to be 
most abused, and that is true of “loyalty.” Loyalty is 
devotion to some ideal or cause or group. No man finds 
his real life till he discovers something higher than him- 
self to which he can thus give himself. Patriotism is 
loyalty to one’s land. It is a much misused word. In 
these last years, especially through the influence of war, 
some have made of it a sort of absolute virtue to which 
all else must yield. In its name men have been asked to 
violate conscience, to limit their affection to one country, 
to refuse to see any fault in their own land, to believe 
every evil of other lands especially in time of war. Rather 
inconsistently, these “patriots” object to people practicing 
in other lands what they praise in their own. Passion and 
prejudice, falsehood and selfishness, all grow from this 
spirit. The ripe fruit of such patriotism is war. Its in- 
evitable result is seen in those divided, suspicious, hating, 
warring national camps that make up the Europe of to-day. 
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No wonder that some men look for a world of universal 
brotherhood in which patriotism will have no place. But 
the fault is not with patriotism. It is simply that men © 
have not yet learned the great lesson, how to unite these 
two—patriotism and world brotherhood, the loyalty to 
your own group with the loyalty to humanity everywhere. 
We consider, then, the nature of true loyalty to one’s land, 
or patriotism. 

Loyalty to Ideals—True patriotism is first of all loy- 
alty to those ideals which make the real life of a nation. 
When we say “America” we mean three things: a land, a 
people, and the ideals of that people. In these ideals is 
the ground of the unity of a nation. It is not the lan- 
guage that makes a nation one; the Swiss have ‘three 
tongues. Men are joined by that in which they believe 
and for which they live. There are certain ideals to which 
this land is dedicated; that human life stands first, that 
the opportunities of life belong equally to all, that self- 
government is the right of every people, that unity must 
go with liberty and obligation be joined to privilege. We 
have not yet achieved these ideals. Our constitutions and 
laws have never fully expressed them, and we have not yet 
realized them in our life. Our democracy is yet in the 
making, but to these ideals we are pledged. Because pa- 
triotism is loyalty to these ideals, it will often involve a 
criticism of that which is. The standpatter, the jingo, the 
man who is blind to defect and unwilling to learn—these 
are lacking in the truest loyalty. For such loyalty criti- 
cism may become a duty. When William Booth, after his 
long years of service to the poor of London, was given the 
high honor of the freedom of the city, the Lord Mayor 
charged him in the usual formula to defend the ancient 
customs and institutions of the city. But the old gen- 
eral, when he had made humble acceptance, declared in 
noble words that there were certain ancient institutions 
and customs which, so far from defending, he intended 
to fight until his last day. So he went on with his war 
against ancient sin and poverty in old London. 

Loyalty as Service——The second meaning of loyalty is 
devotion to the welfare of the people of whom we form a 
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part. Men talk glibly about Americanism and the Con- 


stitution and the flag. That is not hard. Sometimes, in- 
deed, it means no more than a selfish defense of things 
as they are so that personal advantage may not be dis- 
turbed. But it is the people that make the land, and the 
final test of loyalty is service of this people. Right here 
at our door God has given us the great chance of service. 


Here is our first obligation—to make this a Christian 


nation. The greatest obstacle to a Christian Orient to-day 
lies in the nations of the West—in these lands that preach 
the gospel and practice paganism, that call themselves by 
the name of the Prince of Peace and then slaughter each 
other by the millions in battle. And these multitudes from 
other lands—what a chance they give us to practice broth- 
erhood, to show how unity may exist with diversity, how 
different peoples can live together in mutual regard and 
fellowship ! 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STupY AND Discussion 


Read Deut. 6. 4-15; Jer. 31. 31-34; Amos 3. 1, 2; 5. 14, 
15, 21-24; Isa. 58. 6-11; Mic. 4. 1-4. 

What is a nation? What makes the United States a 
nation? 

What constitutes a democracy? 

Have we any democracies in the world to-day? In what 
sense would you answer, No? In what sense, Yes? 

What are some points at which changes would be neces- 
sary in this country to make this a Christian democracy ? 

How is it possible for the rule of the people (democ- 
racy) to go with the rule of God (kingdom of God) ? 

Discuss the nature of true patriotism, its values, and 
some dangers that go with patriotism as commonly under- 


stood. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE KINGDOM AND THE NATIONS 


How shall the nations live together in that new world 
which will come when God’s Spirit rules on earth? WNa- 
tions, or separate states, there probably will be. Men will 
be divided by natural boundaries, they will be grouped to- 
gether in smaller and larger communities working out 
together their common ends; but it is equally clear that 
there will be a radical change in the way in which the 
peoples will live with each other. The life of the nations 
in relation to one another is almost as pagan to-day as it 
was a thousand, two thousand years ago. Still the na- 
tions look each to its own advantage; still they settle their 
differences by seeing which can force the other to its will 
by killing young men and starving women and children. 
We are still far from making the individual life of men 
Christian, but so much at least we have done: we have 
come to see the Christian ideals that should rule men’s 
lives. With the nations, however, we see that pagan prin- 
ciples still obtain not only in practice but largely even in 
theory. These principles we must first consider. 


INTERNATIONAL PAGANISM 


The Denial of God—Most modern states, it is true, 
name God in their constitutions, appeal to him in their 
prayers, and either support or recognize the church. But 
the real test is not here; it is where Jesus put it: “Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father.” The modern state denies the authority of God 
in refusing to recognize any higher authority than its 
own will or any limitation except its own power. ‘There 
is a plain Christian law of life: it is the law of reverence 
for others, of cooperation for the common good, of the 
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_ care of the needy and weak, of forgiveness for the wrong- 
doer, of self-denial and service. Where is the nation that 
has adopted these principles as a rule to guide its rela- 
tions with other peoples? ; 

Pagan Principles.—Two principles distinguish pagan- 
ism; one is faith in force, the other is the rule of selfish- 
ness. The first is the creed of paganism, the other is its 
code. Its creed is the faith that force is the final power 
that rules the world; it believes with Napoleon that God 
is on the side of the greatest battalions. The code of 
paganism is selfishness. In individual life, whatever the 
practice is, the idea of selfishness is discredited, and even 
in the world of business the higher ideal of service is com- 
ing in. Only in the life of nations does the lower ideal 
still hold sway. Unashamed men still say: America for 
Americans; my country, right or wrong; less talk about 
brotherhood and more about oil; we want Turkish con- 
cessions but not Armenian mandates. 

The Pagan Practice——The pagan practice naturally fol- 
lows the pagan ideal. In large part the nations to-day fol- 
low three methods. One is secret diplomacy. The Chris- 
tian way is truth and openness; the traditional way is se- 
erecy and deceit. To deceive the nation with which you 
are dealing, to hide your agreement from other nations, is 
acknowledged as wholly legitimate. One need only think 
of the secret treaties made by the allies during the war, 
with their fateful consequences for the treaty of peace. 
Special treaties are a second element. These are the real 
“entangling alliances”; for when two or more nations thus 
unite, it is almost always a union as against other na- 
tions—a union for war, in which the demands of right 
and truth give way to the obligations of treaty. The third 
element, the inevitable result of all the rest, is the hell of 
lying and hating and killing which men call war. 

The Failure of Paganism.—Surely no one to-day needs 
to have it pointed out that this whole pagan system has 
resulted in awful failure. The ten years beginning with 
1914 are witness enough. Their fruit was twelve millions 
killed of the youth of the world, equal numbers maimed 
and diseased, women and children starved by the million, 
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and a harvest of hate and fear and lies. But that is not 
the worst. The principles have not yet changed, selfish 
strife goes on, and with it go misery and hunger and hate 
and war. Czsar is bankrupt; the only way out is Christ. 


Tart New Worip 


A New Age.—In one regard we are already living in a 
new age: the world is one to-day as it never was before. 
The barriers are broken down. Long ago the mountains 
were tunneled, and the railway began to destroy space. 
Now the sea is no more, or, rather, it has changed from 
barrier to highway. Telegraph and telephone have been 
joined by wireless and radio. The world is becoming one 
community. And it is not only a community of thought. 
Disease knows no barriers and health is a world concern 
to-day. Our economic life is one: Russia breaks down, 
and the American manufacturer suffers; Germany col- 
lapses, and the toilers of England feel it at once. China 
is starting on a great industrial development. If that 
means cheap labor and long hours and wage enslavement 
and enormous profits for Western capital, then workmen 
round the world will suffer from it. 

World Solidarity.—All this points to the fact of world 
solidarity. What Paul said of the Christian communities 
we must now say of the nations of the world: Ye are mem- 
bers one of another. We learned that in these United 
States. We broke down barriers of trade; we saw that our 
life was one, and that each part of our great land, whether 
its interest was manufactures or mining, farming or trade, 
needed the prosperity of all the rest. In just the same way 
France and Germany, fighting over coal and iron in Lor- 
raine and in the Ruhr, each needs the other; nor in the 
end will either rise except as both achieve prosperity and 
peace. Slowly the purpose of God becomes more clear. 
It is not that we as nations are to be lost in an indiscrim- 
inate mass in which all differences of race and culture and 
kind are to disappear; but as the various children of a 
family share a common lot and join in a common task with 
all their real differences, so God is bringing all the peoples 
together into a common life while yet each nation main- 
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culture. 

The Problem.—That we are being bound ever more 
closely together does not, however, of itself mean peace 
and progress. Its first meaning, indeed, has been war and 
disaster. Men have feared and distrusted and hated. They 
have built customs barriers one against the other. Each 
has seemed to the other a rival if not a foe, and war has 
been the natural fruit of it all. Jesus put his finger upon 
the central problem of human society ‘when he said, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor.” It is simply the ques- 
tion of learning to live together. Slowly men have been 
learning that lesson, first in the home, then in the widen- 
ing circle of community, State, and nation. Now the 
world has become one community, and the nations must 
learn to live together or they will perish together. So we 
turn to the Christian hope and we see in it not simply a 
beautiful dream of light but the only way out of this 
darkness. 


Tor New Spirit 


The First Need.—The world is discussing this question 
to-day in terms of organization. World courts and leagues 
of nations, conferences for disarmament and arbitration 
treaties—these all point to the same end—the effort to 
shape some organization that will express and direct this 
common life of the peoples. It is all necessary, but Chris- 
tianity begins at another place. The world needs a new 
spirit first of all. Christianity believes that it is possible 
to transform human nature, and that is our first hope. 
Paul saw that back at the beginning. In a world more 
deeply divided than even this of our day he saw a new 
spirit at work breaking down the wall of partition until 
there was no longer Jew or Greek, male or female, bond or 
free. Public men as well as prophets see this to-day. Men 
like former Premier Nitti and Lloyd George have spoken 
for it. “Europe needs a new heart,” writes Philip Gibbs. 
And General Smuts said before the war was over, “There 
is danger in believing too much in treaties until we have 
a radical change in the hearts of men.” ‘Look at Europe. 
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To-day it is filled with fear, distrust, suspicion, misunder- — 
standing, bitterness, and hatred; and each nation seeks 
selfishly and short-sightedly its own ends alone. You can 
as little make a new world life out of this as you can 
build a happy peaceful home out of the same materials. 

The Christ Spirit—Striking are the words of the great 
English scholar Gilbert Murray: “The common man, after 
this surfeit of hatred, is wearying for a return to love; 
after this welter of bestial cruelty is searching for some 
dawn of divine mercy; after this horror of ill-doing and 
foulness unforgettable is crying out, each man in his lone- 
liness, for the spirit that is called Christ.” What is this 
spirit? Paul pictured it in the thirteenth chapter of 
first Corinthians; Jesus made it even plainer by his life. 
It means regard for other peoples. Hach nation, like 
each individual, is sacred because it stands for human 
personality. Black or white, strong or weak, it has its 
own life to lead. The Christ spirit means good will, that 
each nation shall desire eagerly the highest welfare of the 
other. It means sympathy and understanding. Instead 
of the prejudice and suspicion that make it a duty to 
think evil it demands that nations shall rejoice not in 
unrighteousness but rejoice with the truth, believing and 
hoping all things of other nations. It means forgiveness 
of enemies; not vindictive vengeance, not the effort to de- 
stroy those who are in our power, not the forming of a 
league of nations and the shutting out of former foes. It 
means unselfish helpfulness as against selfish exploitation. 
Is this too much to believe? Yes, unless we believe that 
the Spirit of God can change the hearts of nations as well 
as individuals. And if we cannot believe that, then there 
is only darkness ahead. 


Tue New Way 


A Family of Free Peoples.—Out of the new spirit will 
come a new way. That way is suggested by a striking 
passage at the close of Isa. 19: “In that day shall there 
be a highway out of Egypt to Assyria, and the Assyrian 
shall come into Egypt, and the Egyptian into Assyria; 
and the Egyptians shall worship with the Assyrians. 
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In that day shall Israel be the third with Egypt and 
with Assyria, a blessing in the midst of the earth; 
for that Jehovah of hosts hath blessed them, say- 
ing, Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria the work of 


_ my hands, and Israel mine inheritance.” In this picture 


of the future the old autocracies of the world are gone. 
There is no suggestion of a new imperialism, such as some 
worshipers of the Old Testament letter still discuss, in 
which Israel shall dominate the other nations. We shall 
have no benevolent “mandates” by which the strong na- 
tions fight for oil and iron and coal and commerce, and 
parcel out the weaker peoples among themselves. Each 
nation will live its own free life, little Israel beside great 
Egypt and Assyria. There will be close intercourse, yet 
independence. And there will be no one chosen people, 
no favorite nation ; Egypt will be God’s people, and Assyria 
the object of his care as truly as Israel. 

A Union of Nations.—Wherever there is life, there will 
be an organism through which it finds expression. 
Steadily the common interests and tasks of the nations 
are growing. The United States at this writing has not 
entered the League of Nations, yet we are sharing in this 
common work by treaties and conferences, by international 
organizations concerned with postal service and health and 
labor and other interests. The Christian faith has no con- 
cern about the exact means employed, but we may expect 
that more and more the nations will find a way of asso- 
ciating themselves together for their common needs. Just 
now we feel the deep need of such an association, through 
world league or world court or in some other way, that we 
may put an end to war, whose black shadow has dark- 
ened the world through the ages. Yet this is merely nega- 
tive; greater tasks await. There must be a league of co- 
operation, a union of effort in service. There are weaker 
peoples whom the strong must aid. There are evils to be 
stamped out only by united effort, of which we see already 
the beginnings directed against disease, against opium and 
white slavery and obscene literature. There are common 
tasks like that indicated by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, whose work even the great war did not stop. 
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The close of the war saw a union of nations such as the 
world had never witnessed before. It was not only that 
armies fought together; the nations united the learning of 
scientists, the skill of engineers, coal and iron, ships and 
the products of factories, and the food from harvest fields. 
That was for a task of destruction. The coming day will 
see these forces joined for construction and peace. It will 
not mean a great imperial superstate; Egypt and Assyria 
and Israel will live each its own life. Yet there will be 
some organization to express this common life and some 
common rules and authority which will be recognized. In 
the spirit of love Christianity will reconcile and unite the 
two great interests—the freedom of the individual and the 
social tie—and will do this among nations as among in- 
dividuals. But in that free fellowship there will come 
for the nations that fullness of life which no individual 
state could ever attain alone. 

The Nation as Servant.—We are still suffering from the 
pagan idea that there is one moral law for men and an- 
other for nations, or, rather, that the nation is above law; 
but when once we see that the nation is under the law of 
Christ, all our national life will have a new meaning. 
And not least in that meaning will be the ideal of service. 
Something of that ideal stirred America during the Great 
War. The days of cynical selfishness have returned to 
many, but in the new order of the world’s life the nations 
will realize that their wealth and strength are a trust from 
God, that each has its own place to fill in God’s plan, and 
that their highest glory will be in the service not only of 
their own people but of all peoples of the earth. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE RACES 


Race Conflict—What has been said for the nations 
points the way out for the problem of the races—a prob- 
lem that seems to grow more threatening now with each 
year. Beginning more especially with the time of Japan’s 
successful war on Russia, the brown and yellow and black 
races began to feel their rights as men and nations and 
their power as well; and the Great War, with its declara- 
tions about self-determination, gave a great impetus to 
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this. On the other hand, we have those who write of the 
black peril and the yellow peril, of the rising tide of color 
which is to overwhelm Western culture, and of the superi- 
ority of the white race and its right to rule at any cost. 
Such a movement as the Ku Klux Klan grows by excit- 
ing and exploiting the prejudices and fears that come from 
race and color, as well as class and creed. 

Christian Solutions.—The Christian principles are clear 
—whose triumph we must expect in the coming kingdom 
of God. All men are children of God. There may be dif- 
ferences of endowment, but no one race has the right to 
dominate another. If there are backward or suppressed 
races, then they should receive more of opportunity rather 
than less. Because these all are men made in God’s like- 
ness, we can trust them and trust the power of love and 
truth and the transforming Spirit of God. Not by repres- 
sion and forced control will the white races settle the 
question of living with their brothers of color, not by ex- 
ploiting them as they have done in the past, but by under- 
standing them and respecting them as human personal- 
ities, by dealing justly with them, by serving them and 
lifting them. Only so will the white races show that they 
are really advanced races according to the standard of 
Jesus. “Ye know that they who are accounted to rule over 
the Gentiles lord it over them; and their great ones exer- 
cise authority over them. But it is not so among you: but 
whosoever would become great among you, shall be your 
minister [that is, servant|; and whosoever would be first 
among you, shall be servant [or slave] of all” (Mark 10. 
42-44). 

A Common Faith.—If the world is to have this spirit it 
must have a new faith and a common faith. That does 
not mean that all nations will worship in the same way or 
have the same kind of church organization, or the same 
theology; but they will put first in their lives the same 
values, not territory or trade or glory of war or rule of 
others, but freedom and justice and love and truth and the 
welfare of all men. For these things they will live, in 
these they will trust. And that, we believe, means a faith 
in a common God, the God revealed in Jesus Christ who 
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is truth and right and love. So the prophets saw it long 
ago (Mic. 4. 1-4; Isa. 19. 19-25). 


SuGGESTIONS FoR StupDy AND Discussion — 


Read Isa. 19. 19-25; Matt. 23. 8-12; 21. 33-43; Amos 
9. 7; Isa. 42. 5-95; 2. 2-4. 

What is paganism: as a belief, a spirit, a practice? 

How does this appear in the conduct of nations in rela- 
tion to one another? How far is our international life 
pagan to-day? 

Note the various activities of war as it is carried on to- 
day: the different ways of killing men, the attack on cities 
containing women and children, the effect on entire popu- 
lations through hunger and disease, the methods and re- 
sults of propaganda, the aims lying back of such wars, the 
way in which “peace” is made, the aftereffects of war. 
How far do you consider all of these or any of these to be 
Christian ? 

What are the most important methods by which war can 
be abolished ? ; 

From the Christian standpoint what is America’s obliga- 
tion to Europe to-day? 

Can nationalism and (Christian) internationalism go 
together? If so, how? 

Discuss the right attitude of races toward. each other 
from the Christian standpoint, and the claim of the so- 
called superior races to keep other races in permanent sub- 
jection. From the Christian standpoint what makes a 
man superior? a race? 


CHAPTER X 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD IN THE NATURAL 
WORLD 


We have been considering the redemption of individual 
men and of human society in the coming kingdom of God; 
but what of this physical world of ours? Is there to be 
a new world of nature also? What of disease and suffer- 
ing? Can human stock ever be bettered, or must there 
always be the multitudes of imbecile and insane and de- 
fective from birth? Will the deserts ever be changed to 
gardens? Will earthquake and flood and famine always 
hold their dark threat over man? Must there always be 
poverty in the earth? Or will nature also some time be 
redeemed ? 


Tur Puace oF Tuis Hops 


In the Old Testament.—The Old Testament draws no 
line between the spiritual and the physical in its hope of 
the future. For the prophets Jehovah was the God of 
the whole earth, and all life was one. This meant for 
them the hope of a redeemed nature, as we see in Isaiah 
(see especially passages in chapters 11, 30, 35, and 65). 
Grudging nature is to become wonderfully fruitful. 
Springs and streams are to abound, and deserts become 
gardens. There is to be peace in nature, corresponding 
to the new peace among men, and wild beasts will harm no 
more. Sun and moon shall shine with a new glory. Men 
will live long years, so that the child dying will have 
reached a hundred years, and the man who dies at a hun- 
dred will be thought of as one whom God is punishing 
(Isa. 65. 20). And is it not significant that when Jesus 
came he had bread for the hungry and healing for the 
sick as well as forgiveness of sins? The acceptable year 
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of the Lord meant to him not only to preach good tidings 
to the poor but 


“To proclaim release to the captives, 
And recovering of sight to the blind, 
To set at liberty them that are bruised” (Luke 4. 18). 


The Significance of Nature.—The exact form of this 
Old Testament hope does not concern us here. It was 
not indeed the chief concern of the writers, who simply 
chose the pictures nearest at hand to set forth their great 
hope. What we need is first to see that all this is some- 
thing essential in the Christian hope. What part does na- 
ture play in man’s life and God’s plan? Men have swung 
from one extreme to the other in their thought of the 
world. To some this world has seemed the one sure good 
of life, so they have planned their life that they might get 
the most of material goods and the pleasures these yield. 
To others this finite world of things has seemed wholly 
evil, and they have feared it and fled it that they might 
find God and save their souls. Both were wrong. This 
world brings us lesser goods, never the highest goods of 
life; yet it is not evil in itself. Sometimes it gets in the 
way of the highest good, but in its right place it is a foun- 
dation upon which the higher life is built. It may not be 
true, as old Doctor Johnson said, that “every man is a 
rascal as soon as he is sick”; but the souls of men grow 
best in healthy bodies. Wealth does not insure either hap- 
piness or holiness, but there is an economic basis for the 
higher life of any people. Decent homes, a protected 
childhood, education, art, recreation, and a host of other 
good things, wait upon physical resources and conditions 
to make them possible. The aggressive work of the church 
to-day illustrates this point; without material support it 
would not be possible. Life is one and it must be re- 
deemed in all its parts. God is one, and all the earth be- 
longs to him. Sometime it will express his purpose in all 
its parts, as it surely does not now; for it is not want 
and sickness and suffering that express God’s will for men 
but rather health and joy and peace and plenty. 
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How SHatt tHe New EartH Come? 


The Gift of God.—And here comes the problem we have 
faced at nearly every point: Is this new earth to be God’s 
gift or man’s achievement? The prophets clearly thought 
of it as a great work that Jehovah was to accomplish. 
“Behold, I create new heavens and a new earth” (Isa. 
65. 17). The fertile field, the springing fountain, peace, 
prosperity, were all to come from his hand. For Jesus too 
the gift of the kingdom was to come from God: “It is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” But 
this could hardly be otherwise, for this is the common 
- faith of Old Testament and New—that all good things 
come from God, that all salvation is the gift of God. That 
is true even when man’s own thought and deed are active. 
Cyrus may go on his conquering career, but it is Jehovah 
that directs his way (Isa. 45. 1-4). God works in us both 
the will and the deed, even though man must work out 
his own salvation (Phil. 2. 12, 13). The prophets were 
sure that new earth would come, and would come from 
Jehovah; how it would come they had no concern to 
inquire. 

The Deed of Man.—God works through man’s deed— 
that is the other side of this truth. Because we pray, 
Give us this day our daily bread, we do not conclude that 
faith means laziness. We still believe with Paul: “If any 
will not work, neither let him eat” (2 Thess. 3. 10). 
The question is not whether God gives but how he gives. 
Mohammedanism illustrates the wrong kind of faith in 
God. It has a fatalistic belief in God’s power. In the 
face of disaster as of triumph it says: Allah wills it. So 
when devastating plagues come, it pays no attention to 
science or sanitation. We know that if deserts are to be 
turned to gardens, or plagues banished from the earth, it 
is the skill and toil of man that must do it. What we 
need to see more clearly is that this is at the same time 
God’s work and God’s gift. He has made this world of 
order. Its forces are not blind. They do not work with- 
out law. All nature is a challenge to man. It invites him 
to study, to understanding, and so to mastery and use. 
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That is what has been happening in the marvelous ad- 
vances of the last century. The first step is that of nat- 
ural science, which rests on the faith that this is an or- 
derly world whose laws of behavior can be found out by 
man. The inventor comes next, making use of this knowl- 
edge, discovering how the forces of nature can be used by 


man. Then comes the engineer, who organizes the - 


forces, natural and human, for the waiting tasks which no 
single man or smaller group can accomplish. 
Fellow Workers.—So man becomes a fellow worker with 
God. ‘The treasures of nature, the forces that lie at hand, 
the ordered laws, the mind of man—all these are God’s 
gifts. Fruitful harvests are not a chance nor do they come 
merely because man raises a prayer. Back of them lies a 
new knowledge of the chemistry of soils, of the use of 
seeds, it may be irrigation, or the special methods of dry 
farming; but though the farmer has gained in knowledge 
he is still coworker with God, taking from God’s hands, 
owing to God the thanks. We are just beginning this 
rule of the earth through intelligent cooperation with God. 


PovERTY AND PLENTY 


Deliverance From Want.—Plain want is one of the 
great evils from which men have looked for deliverance. 
Famine and pestilence and war have been the three dread 
specters. Sometimes the rains have been wanting, or 
men have looked from their little fields out over desert 
wastes that would not yield; or, again, there has been 
hunger in one land, while the plenty of some near-by 
Egypt was beyond the reach of those that starved. Nor 
has want yet disappeared. India has its multitudes that 
are undernourished. China has its recurring famines. Over 
countless Russians the shadow of hunger has lain in recent 
years with a toll of death reaching millions. Once pros- 
perous Central Europe has suffered in turn. Nor is the 
problem wanting in America. Multitudes of workers fall 
below what careful students would fix as the minimum 
of a living wage, while from one to six millions are with- 
out work year by year. There is still place in our hope 
for that vision of plenty which the prophets saw. 
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The Hope of Plenty.—Our hope is not that the time 
will come when men may cease from toil and live at ease 


_ in plenty. That would be a curse, not a blessing. But 


we have come so far that we can see that poverty has no 
rightful place with man; and that when men learn to 
work with God, the most wonderful hopes of the men of old 
will be fulfilled. The gifts of God are here for men to 
take. Man has already learned to turn deserts into gar-— 
dens by dry farming and irrigation. Unmeasured forces 
are waiting to be used by him: the moving atmosphere, 
the flowing waters, the ceaseless sunlight, the waves of 
the sea, the stored-up coal and oil. The air has nitrogen 
enough to make fertile all his fields. Science and engi- 
neering are pointing the way. There is plenty for all 
God’s children. But something more is needed than sci- 
ence. Even to-day want could be banished if men and 
nations learned how to work together. War must give 
place to cooperation and mutual helpfulness. It is not 
too much to say that industry could double and triple its 
product if it simply eliminated waste; but the waste comes 
in largest measure from wrong ideals and motives that 
belong to wrong organization and method. The redemp- 
tion of man must go hand in hand with the redemption 
of nature. 


PERIL AND SAFETY 


To primitive man nature seemed full of strange and 
terrible forces ready to work him harm. From that fear 
men have not yet been delivered. Tempest and flood, 
earthquake and fire, tidal wave and fiery volcano, still do 
their dreaded work, of which the Japan of 1923 is tragic 
witness. Can we hope for deliverance here also? For one 
thing we may be delivered from false fears that once tor- 
mented men. We believe in God and we know that we are 
not dealing here with evil spirits or blind forces; strange 
as it seems, these events are the results of the ordered ways 
of nature. And because we believe in such a God as ours 
we no longer believe that these are the terrible means he 
employs to punish those who are especially evil. We are 
not pharisaic enough to believe that the nations and cities 
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thus visited are so much more wicked than we nor can we 
think of a just God thus overwhelming good and evil 
alike. But if these events are a part of the ordered work- 
ing of the world, man’s growing knowledge of God’s laws 
will find some way to meet them. Reforestation may dis- 
place short-sighted greed and help to store up waters and 
avert floods. ‘Fires are due to man’s negligence or folly 
or wickedness. There are places of danger from which he 
may need to remove his homes. In other places he will 
learn so to build as to insure safety. The lava of Mount 
Etna did not stop its course because the peasants fled to 
chapel and church and took their images of virgin and 
saint in procession. They were devout but not wise. Here 
again men must humbly and patiently study the laws of 
nature, which are the wisdom of God, that so they may be 
able to work with him and for him. 


SICKNESS AND HEALTH 


The Ils of the Flesh—There are ills of nature which 
come to everyone: pain, sickness, death. With them we 
join the thought of the maimed and defective of every 
kind and the plagues that have swept over peoples and 
continents. How dark this shadow is! What a comfort 
in the psalmist’s words: He “healeth all thy diseases’! 
Will that be true sometime of humanity, and not simply of 
individuals? And may we hope not simply for healing 
but for a world from which disease is banished? We may 
admit that pain has its part to play in the world, and that 
physical ills rightly met may work out for the good of the 
spirit; but when we face the tragic total of these ills—the 
sickness, the disease, the defects of body and mind—we 
know that these mean not only suffering and sorrow but 
the hindrance of man’s highest life. Surely they do not 
lie in the final purpose of a good God. 

The Deliverance.—What is the way out? Divine heal- 
ing, say some. Man needs only to ask healing from God 
and he may have it. Such cases of healing cannot be 
denied, nor should we hesitate to take these needs to God. 
But the teaching that goes with this faith is often wrong 
and dangerous. The use of means is discouraged, and it is 
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even suggested that it shows lack of faith and robs God 


of glory due to him. As if the man who prayed for daily 


bread showed a lack of faith in God by working! But the 
matter goes deeper than this. The real problem is not 
that of healing but of health; we need not simply to be 
cured of this sickness or of that disease but to live in full- 
ness of health and strength and in those right relations to 
our world which give disease no chance. And the way 
here again is plain. Health is the normal mode of life, 
and its laws are written in nature; we must learn these 
laws of God and follow them. Back of the scourge of dis- 
ease there are likewise laws, and we must learn them to 
overcome disease. We know already how the communica- 
ble diseases are to be conquered: tuberculosis, typhoid, 
diphtheria, dysentery, malaria, and the rest. Some of the 
worst plagues of earlier days are practically overcome. 
The accidents and deaths and diseases of industry can like- 
wise be obviated. The selfishness of man is to-day their 
main cause. Many evils come from wrong ways of living 
due to ignorance or self-indulgence. The use of alcohol 
and drugs, sexual vice, and overeating come in here. There 
are ills where we have not yet found the way, like the 
dreaded cancer, but the progress of the last generations 
gives us courage. It is a long road that lies ahead of man. 
We need more than the knowledge of the scientist: there 
must be the education of the masses, progress in wisdom 
and self-control and purity, and a large spirit of coopera- 
tion that concerns itself with the health of the group, and 
not just the ills of our own life. Such a spirit moves in 
the way of God more truly than that which professes to 
be solely of faith, but which is concerned simply with its 


-own suffering and expects God’s interference to make up 


for its own ignorance and neglect of God’s rules of life. 


THe Berrer RAcE 


One other problem roots in this world of nature. It is 
the problem of heredity, recognized long ago by those who 
spoke of the sins which were visited unto the third and 
fourth generation. Of wild promises and foolish pro- 
posals that have gone at times under the name of eugenics 
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we need not here take account, but some plain facts re- 
main. There are hundreds of thousands of children in 
the land who can never overcome the handicap of birth, 
whose defects of body and mind will remain as long as 
life. In most cases this could have been foreseen, and par- 
entage in such cases was a crime. At the other end there 
are the men and women of better endowment who fail to 
realize their solemn obligation of parentage, the creative 


deed that God works through them in passing on the | 


stream of life. When marriage ceases to be a matter of 
passing whim and individual pleasure, when its solemn 
duties in relation to God and humanity are recognized, 
when to this there is added the knowledge that science is 
now acquiring in this field, then we may expect a better 
race for God to work with. 


Tur Finan PROBLEM 


At every point in our discussion we have come to the 
same conclusion: the final condition for a better world is 
better men. So it is in the world of nature. Increased 
wealth may mean simply increase of luxury and self-indul- 
gence on the one hand, and want and degradation on the 
other. Modern applied science has given man a marvelous 
control of the forces of the earth, but to what end? In the 
World War it meant that we could slaughter men by the 
millions instead of by the thousands, destroy cities from 
the air with men, women, and children, and starve whole 
nations. Give to the wicked wealth and knowledge and 
power and you make them the more dangerous. But this 
does not mean that we must choose ignorance and poverty 
in order to be happy. We need all that science and inven- 
tion and increase of goods can bring, together with that 
character and spirit which will enable us to use them for 
high ends. It is not a question of either-or, but both. 


“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 
But vaster.” 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR Stupy AND Discussion 


Read Isa. 11. 6-9; 30. 23-26; 35; 65. 17-25; Phil. 2. 
12, 13. 

What changes in nature did the Old Testament prophets 
expect ? 

In what way can the redemption of nature be both 
man’s work and God’s? 

Discuss the moral values of poverty and plenty. How 
does poverty prevent the highest development of life, in- 
dividual and social? 

What are some of the main lines of advance in the 
conquest of disease and in the knowledge of the ways of 
health? In what sense is this progress a gift of God? 

How can men work with God to make a better race? 


CHAPTER XI 
THE KINGDOM AND THE CHURCH 


Tur church is not the kingdom of God. The new world 
will not be one in which the church, as a great institution, 
will rule all the life of men. For us the kingdom of God 
is not something external, neither the rule of the church 
nor yet of some theocratic state; it is the sway of the 
Spirit of God, the Christ spirit, molding all the life of 
men and joining them in the brotherhood of a new hu- 
manity. But what is to be the place of the church in this 
new order? Is it to become less and less necessary as men 
become more and more ruled by the Spirit? As home and 
school and industry and state become instruments of the 
new spirit, will the church gradually lose its task 
and its place? The answer to these questions is given 
when we find what the church really is—not just the 
church as it is to-day, for in a very real sense the church 
is still in the making. The many divisions of the church 
which so often strive with one another instead of facing 
a common foe, these organizations that are sometimes more 
intent upon saving themselves than upon saving the world, 
these multitudes of church members who merge indis- 
tinguishably with other multitudes that make no pretense 
of being ruled by the spirit of Jesus, do not represent the 
church that is to be; yet even now it is a real church, and 
we will consider both the church that is and the church 
that is to be. 


Wuat Is rar CHurcH? 


The Church as an InstitutionAccording to the com- 
mon conception the church is a divinely ordained insti- 
tution to which men are asked to give themselves, and in 
which men are to find salvation. Men differ as to just 
what is the divinely ordained part of this institution. 
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The Roman Catholic Church finds it in the organization 
with its Pope and bishops and priests placed in authority. 
Others look to certain doctrines. These, they say, are what 
God has handed down and these make the church. Still 
others lay the stress upon forms of ritual and sacraments. 
All these are important. If the church is to live and work 
in the world it must have organization and forms of wor- 
ship, as well as forms in which it confesses its faith. But 
these no more make the church than a home is made by 
the house in which folks live. These are the ways in 
which the life expresses itself (sometimes, it must be said, 
the ways in which the life may be repressed), but they are 
not the life itself. 

The Church as a Fellowship.—It is a truer definition to 
say that the church is the fellowship of the followers of 
Jesus. We see this most clearly when we go back to the 
beginnings. What happened at the very first was simple, 
natural, and followed inevitably from the very nature of 
the Christian religion itself. The church of the New 
Testament did not begin with some plan of organization, 
with any constitution and set of officers, with any order of 
service or form of sacraments, or with any formal creed. 
The very use of the word “church” in our sense is mis- 
leading. There was simply a fellowship. The followers 
of Jesus, scattered in the first days after his death, gath- 
ered together. Their love for one another, the confident 
joy that sprang from their vision of the risen and living 
Master, the wonderful experience of a new life which came 
especially with Pentecost—all this brought them together. 
Nothing, indeed, could have kept them apart, or could pre- 
vent others from being drawn to them. In this way the 
church began, and here we find the essence of the church 
to-day. The church is the fellowship of the followers of 
Jesus. This is the first, and all else flows out of it. 

The Bond of Fellowship.—But what is the basis of this 
fellowship? What united these first followers and really 
made the church? Four things we may name: First, 
there was a common faith. These men believed in Jesus. 
They did not have any elaborate doctrine, it is true: the 
Apostles’ Creed, so called, and all the later creeds were 
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as yet unwritten; but these men had found the truth and 
the way of life in Jesus Christ. What God was, what they 
should be, what they might hope for here and hereafter— 
all this they found in him. Secondly, there was a common 
spirit. That is beautifully revealed in the unforgetable 
pictures of the book of Acts. “ATI that believed were to- 
gether, and had all things common; and they 

parted them to all, according as any man had need. . . . 
And . . . they took their food with gladness and 
singleness of heart, praising God, and having favor with 
all the people” (Acts 2. 44-47). Thirdly, there was a 
common loyalty—the loyalty to Jesus as the way of life 
and to his purpose for the world. Significantly men 
called the new religion “the way.” The fourth fact about 
this fellowship is not different from the first three but 
simply gives their source and inner meaning. The real 
bond of fellowship was the Spirit of God in their hearts. 
The church is a “fellowship of the Holy Spirit.” This 
is what makes the church divine, a church of God in truth, 
a creation of God. Only, it must never be forgotten that 
this Spirit shows itself as the spirit of Christ, not in 
arrogant power, not in dogmatic insistence, not in the 
effort to rule over others, but as a spirit of love and 
loyalty, of faith and righteousness. 

The Abiding Church.—If this is what the church is, 
then clearly it will remain in the coming reign of God. 
The churches may change. They must change in organ- 
ization and in spirit and the denominations that we know 
may all pass away; but the fellowship of the followers of 
Jesus will grow stronger in numbers and richer in life 
and service as the rule of God advances on the earth. So 
great is the need of this fellowship, so vital is its service, 
that even now if all our churches were blotted out over- 
night, not a week would pass before the followers of 
Christ would be uniting themselves again for mutual help 
and common service. 


Tur CuurcH To-moRROW 


The Church of Worship.—What may we hope for as we 
think of the church of to-morrow? Surely this—a more 
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perfect fellowship of Jesus’ followers, rendering more fully 
the service which such a fellowship alone can perform. 
And first of all it will be a church of worship. Let no 
one think that work will play so large a part, even Chris- 
tian service, or that men will be so far advanced, that 
worship will be no longer needed. What is worship? It 
is something man offers to God, but it is far more: it is 
man renewing his life through conscious fellowship with 
God. Better even than to-day men will know to-morrow 
that all their life is from God, and that the stream of life 
will flow but shallow if it is not ever renewed at the source. 
The way to that source is simple, and men may seek it 
alone; but it is not an easy way. And nothing can take 
the place of Christian fellowship in common worship. The 
greatest gifts come to us in the fellowships of life: love, 
truth, joy, beauty, and the rest. So it is with the gifts of 
God: they come most richly when the followers are all 
with one accord in one place. Here love grows in fellow- 
ship, faith is kindled by faith, it is easier to see what life’s 
real values are and to renew our dedication, and God him- 
self becomes more real. The church of to-morrow will 
be a church of worship, with more of reverence and beauty 
and order and, above all, more of that spirit which will 
make men say, Surely God is in this place. 

The Prophetic Church.—Not bread alone, as Jesus 
pointed out, but the word of truth is what man lives by. 
The prophet is one who speaks for God, and such the 
church must be. Life on earth will always need the mes- 
sage of comfort and help and forgiveness, of the God who 
freely gives himself to men. And the church will point 
out to men not only the way to life but the way of liv- 
ing. Still the nations go their selfish way and know no 
higher law than that of their own self-interest and power. 
During the fateful years of the Great War and the time 
following—a time of strife and bitterness and awful 
slaughter—in the main the churches of each land simply 
supported the governments. The prophetic church of to- 
morrow will put God above governments and will speak 
in the name of that God, whether it shall be to kings or 
presidents, to parliaments or congresses. It will be a 
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church of insight, knowing the will of God, a church of 
courage, speaking alike to high and low, a church with a 
passion for justice and truth. And it will be a church 
with an open mind. It will believe in a living God, dwell- 
ing with men and speaking to them. It will be no wor- 
shiper of the letter, no mere dealer in theories and doc- 
trines of the past, but will speak out of the living experi-_ 
ences of that God who is to guide it into all the truth 
through his Spirit. But always the inspiration and bur- 
den of its message will be Christ. 

The Church That Brings Men Life——The church of to- 
morrow will be the church that brings salvation to men. 
Its greatest task will still be saving men. All our studies 
of the coming day have made this plain to us—that the 
new age will depend on new men. The new state, the new 
industry, the new church, all must come from a new spirit, 
from new men. But the church will have a larger meaning 
for this word “salvation.” It will mean not simply sal- 
vation from punishment but salvation from sin, from sel- 
fishness and ignorance, from bitterness and hatred. It 
will mean life here, life at its richest and best, not simply 
the promise of life beyond. It will mean making men and 
fitting men to live with their fellows in a new order of 
love and service. 

The Church and Education.—The church of to-morrow 
will not debate whether its work is education or salvation, 
for it will see that these two, when rightly understood, 
really make one whole. Education does not mean giving 
information nor is it ever a mere matter of the mind; it 
is nothing less than that guidance into larger life which 
will fit us for the task of living. So we can say, with a 
distinguished English scholar, William Temple: “The 
main function of the church is religious education—that 
is to say, the building up of thought and character, con- 
scious and subconscious, in the knowledge of the love of 
God, so that the soul is always open to the operation of 
the Holy Spirit. . . . Here is the supreme function of 
the church—to be the home in which the children of God 
grow toward perfection from infancy to old age, breathing 
in his Spirit, so that in all their activities they are under 
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his guidance.” Life is all from God, so it is all a matter 
of divine salvation. But this same life is ours always 
through human experience, and the work of directing and 
developing that experience is education. In the church 
these two sides are brought together. And this task of the 
church will not cease as the kingdom of God draws near. 
For the kingdom of God is not an institution but a spirit 
and a way of life. As each new generation comes along 
it must enter upon that life for itself, it must learn this 
way of the Spirit. And the church will make it its great 
task thus to train each generation. 

The Church of Service.—Long ago the Master showed 
men the law: “Whosoever would save his life shall lose 
it: and whosoever shall lose his life . . . shall save 
it.” That is true of nations as of men, and that is 
true of the church. The church of to-morrow will be the 
church of service, not concerned about numbers and pres- 
tige and income but only about this—that it may minister 
to men. I¢ will not summon men to obey and serve it but 
rather to join together for service under its leadership. 
Just how much of this service the church itself will direct 
is another question. The important matter is this—that 
it will not only think of itself as servant of the people but 
will inspire its followers to think of all their life in busi- 
ness and state and in daily fellowship with men as a life of 
service. And it will serve the new social order not only 
by thus supplying men but by giving moral ideals and 
spiritual power. “The social function of the church,” 
says Professor Ellwood in The Reconstruction of Religion, 
“Gs to conserve and propagate religious and moral ideals 
in human society, to be the ‘spiritual power’ in human so- 
ciety. . . . If it fails, we have no good ground for beliey- 
ing that any other institution can succeed.” 

Fellowship and Unity.—The church of the new day will 
be a united church. We have already seen that fellow- 
ship is of the very essence of the church; yet we know that 
it is in fellowship itself that the church of this day is 
lacking. It is not always true that love and sympathy and 
friendly helpfulness bind together the members of a wor- 
shiping congregation and make the church, as it should 
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be, the warmest, finest brotherhood known. And as re- 
gards the various groups or denominations into which 
Jesus’ followers are divided there are too often not simply 
ignorance and indifference toward one another but even 
suspicion and strife and persecution. Here is something 
that contradicts the very nature of the church itself, and 


many leaders are seeking the way out. There is only one 


way. It is not by some plan of reorganization or federa- 
tion or union of church government. These are secondary. 
The way is the way of life itself. We saw at the beginning 
of this chapter what the bonds of union were: a common 
faith, a common spirit of love and righteousness, a com- 


mon loyalty, the indwelling and uniting Spirit of God 


himself. It will do little good to join all churches in one 
great organization if this life is lacking that alone can 
make them one. And when this life comes in fuller meas- 
ure, then the church will be united before the eyes of men. 
The union of faith may not mean a union of opinion. 
Men will look more to that which is central and vital, 
with less of narrowness and dogmatism. And more and 
more it will be the common spirit of love and the loyalty 
to a common task of service that will join men in the 
church. 


SUGGESTIONS FoR Stupy AND Discussion 


Read Acts 2. 42-47; 4. 31-35; 1 Cor. 12. 

What is it that unites Christ’s followers and constitutes 
a church? 

Why will the church be needed when the kingdom of 
God is come? 

How will the church of the new age differ from that of 
to-day ? 

What will be its greatest service to men? 

What are the most encouraging signs of progress that 
you note in the church to-day? 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY 


In the history of humankind no thought has been more 
widespread or persistent than that of some kind of life 
after death. It is true that in the earlier church men 
thought more of this because this world seemed so hope- 
lessly evil. Perhaps they gave too much thonght to it. 
We may admit that with their many songs of heaven men 
were too little concerned for the kingdom of God on earth. 
Yet though the hope of a better world in this age now 
fills our minds as never before, the ancient thought of a 
future life still keeps its hold on men. Indeed, our day 
marks a renewed interest, seen not only in a revival of 
spiritualism but in many thoughtful Christian discussions 
of immortality. Here is a hope that answers to a deep 
and abiding need of men and that has a large place in the 
Christian faith. In this chapter we will consider briefly 
the history of this hope and why we as Christians hold it; 
in the next we will discuss the nature of the life beyond. 


BeroreE JESuS CAME 


Beginnings.— Whether we go back in history to primi- 
tive times or search among savage peoples to-day we find 
everywhere the thought that there is something of man 
which does not perish at death. Somehow man has always 
felt that the life was more than the body, that there was in 
his own self that which could not die. Yet it is impor- 
tant to realize at the beginning how far this is from the 
Christian hope of immortality. Eternal life is one thing; 
mere future existence is another. For such peoples future 
existence was sometimes a matter of fear rather than hope. 
The early Greeks, for example, believed in a future world ; 
but for them it was an underworld, gloomy, forbidding, in 
which men lived the life of ghosts, mere shades or shadows 
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of their former selves. So Homer’s great hero, Achilles, 
says: “Speak not consolingly of death to me, O great 
Odysseus; sooner would I be the slave of another in the 
house of a penniless wight, who had no great livelihood, 
than king of all the dead.” 

In Early Israel.—Israel in its earlier days had not gone 
much beyond this. After death men went to Sheol, or the 
grave (often mistranslated “hell” in the old version). 
Isaiah (14. 3-20) gives a dramatic picture of this lower 
world, whose inhabitants rise to greet the fallen king of 
Babylon with their taunt: “Art thou become like unto 
us?” That is why the saints draw back at the thought of 
death, for there is no life there, no God, no worship of 
Jehovah. So the psalmist speaks of 


“The dead, 
Like the slain that lie in the grave, 
Whom thou rememberest no more, 
And they are cut off from thy hand.” 


“In death,” he declares, 


“There is no remembrance of thee: 
In Sheol who shall give thee thanks?” 


What the psalmist hopes for is not a life with God beyond 
the grave but rather a prolongation of this life: 


“O shes heal me; for my bones are troubled.” (Psa. 88. 
5p 6s, Dee) 


It is this dark background that makes the brighter the 
New Testament faith in “Christ Jesus, who abolished 
death, and brought life and immortality to light through 
the gospel” (2 Tim. 1. 10). 

Dawning Hopes.—The beginnings of the new hope, how- 
ever, are found in the Old Testament and they appear in 
full vigor in certain other Jewish writings before New 
Testament times. How did this faith arise? How did 
God bring this truth to the conviction of men? One rea- 
son was the growing sense of what the individual human 
life meant in God’s sight. In old Israel when men 
thought of the future, their hope was fixed upon the na- 
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tion. Gradually men came to see that religion, because 
it was moral and spiritual, must be a matter of the hearts 
and lives of individual men as well as a relation between 
God and the nation. So Jeremiah wrote of the covenant 
written in the heart (31. 31-34), and Hzekiel pointed out 
the need of a new heart and the great fact of individual 
moral responsibility (11. 19, 20; 18. 1-32). God cares 
for the individual man. Now, just as his love for Israel 
made sure her future, so his regard for those who loved 
him might assure their future life. Death would not 
divide from God those who were joined to him here. So 
the psalmist declares (16. 8-10) : 


“Because he is at my right hand, I shall not be moved. 
Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth: 
My fiesh also shall dwell in safety. 

For thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol.” 


And this is Paul’s position later (Rom. 8. 38, 39). 

The Resurrection and the New Age.—One other influ- 
ence was at work, and that was a sense of justice and of 
what a righteous God would do. Israel had looked to a 
coming judgment, when Jehovah would punish the na- 
tions and deliver Israel. There was to be a resurrection 
of the nation (Ezek. 37). But what of the saints that 
had suffered and died before the new day? The answer 
lay near at hand: Israel’s saints shall rise again to share 
in that new day (Isa. 26. 19). Not only that, but Daniel 
(12. 2) suggests the sinner shall be raised for judgment. 
These few suggestions of the Old Testament are wrought 
out in full in certain Jewish writings of the time just be- 
fore Christ. These so-called apocalyptic writings (after 
the nature of Daniel and Revelation) abound in visions 
of the future and treat of resurrection and judgment, of 
heaven and hell. This new teaching about the future life 
was not without opposition, as we see not only from the 
Sadducees of the New Testament but from the book of Hc- 
clesiastes in the Old. “A living dog,” declares this writer, 
“4s better than a dead lion.” “For that which befalleth the 
sons of men befalleth beasts: as the one dieth, so dieth the 
other.” “There is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
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nor wisdom, in Sheol, whither thou goest” (Hccl. 9. 2-10; 
23. 19,20). 
. Wuat Jesus BrovucHt 


Jesus’ Message.—It was no new idea when Jesus spoke 
of the life to come. Yet Jesus gives us to-day the surest 
ground for our faith in immortality, though he does not 
do it by arguments or by descriptions of the future. First 
of all, he shows us God and makes God real. When a man 
is sure of God, all else is given to his faith. That was 
what sustained Jesus in the garden when he prayed, 
“Abba, Father,” and on the cross when he cried, “Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.” Because Jesus has 
given men a new vision of this God of love he has given 
them a new hope in immortality. And then there is the 
assurance that comes through Jesus himself. We some- 
times say that we believe in immortality because of his 
resurrection ; it is truer to say that we believe in his resur- 
rection because we believe in him. We believe in him, 
so we know God as our Father, and so we believe in the 
living, risen Christ, and that there is life eternal for all 
who find God in him. 


Tuer GrounND oF Man’s Hope 


The Challenge——How can we of to-day believe in the 
life beyond? Indeed, one wonders how many really do so 
believe in the Christian sense. Else why do we load our- 
selves with the garments of mourning as if we had lost 
forever? And why do we talk about laying our loved ones 
away as if it were they, and not merely their bodies, that 
were placed in the earth? It is not, indeed, always easy 
to believe, and that is why so many seek the poor refuge 
of spiritualism. How tiny is this creature man compared 
with the infinite stretches of the universe which science 
has revealed? Why should he expect to live on? And 
how is such life possible? Is he not bound to this body? 
Does he not grow with it, suffer and decay with it, die 
with it? Such are the questions raised. 

Spiritualism—The answer of spiritualists is simple. 
We have actually communicated, they say, with those who 
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have died. There is no longer need of argument or of 
faith, because we have proof of the life beyond. In re- 
cent years the support given by a few men like Sir Oliver 
Lodge has helped to further this propaganda. Certain 
facts must be considered here. There is in this field a 
large opportunity for fraud, of which a great deal has 
been detected, and for unconscious self-deception, and the 
ordinary observer at a seance is almost wholly helpless 
against this. The Society for Psychical Research was 
founded more than forty years ago and has enlisted no- 
table men to investigate such claims. Some have been led 
to believe these claims, but the case was never clear enough 
to convince others among them, including such men as 
William James and Professor Henry Sidgwick. We can- 
not rest so vital a matter upon such a foundation. Finally, 
spiritualism at most, if it established its claims, could 
prove only the mere fact of future existence; the Christian 
hope is that of life, not mere existence, of life complete 
and fulfilled in the presence of God with victory over evil. 

As to Arguments.—Of the arguments for immortality 
it may be said, they are suggestive and helpful but they 
give no absolute proof; we are here in the realm of the 
moral and spiritual, where experience and faith take the 
first place, and not logic. Yet it is well worth while con- 
sidering these arguments. There is the argument from 
the universality of this hope. Can that be false which men 
everywhere have so commonly held? Back of this is the 
conviction which Tennyson put in one line in In Me- 
moriam : 

“He thinks he was not made to die.” 


Man feels the worth of life, of moral personality; he feels 
there is something here which cannot, which should not 
perish. We may look at this more broadly. Here is the 
world in which the higher follows upon the lower in 
slowly rising scale until at last human life itself appears 
—life that has in it beauty and truth and love and good- 
ness, moral character and fine fellowship and the experi- 
ence of God. It is this that explains and gives meaning 
to all that has gone before. Shall we say, then, that men, 
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the highest work of time, come each of them to being only 
to be thrown upon the rubbish heap of the universe? If 
we believe that, must we not say that the world has no 
reason or truth in it? Someone may say, But the race 
survives, and we are helping to build that up. True, but 
science itself declares that this earth must change at last, 
and then humanity itself would perish. And then there is 
the moral argument: If right and truth are real, there 
must be another life. Here there is injustice; there it can 
be corrected. Here there is undeserved suffering and pain; 
there it can be justified when its fruit is seen in life. 
Here life at its best is imperfect, character only partly 
achieved ; there alone life can come to completion. 


ImMMoRTALITY AND FaItH 


Faith as the Ground of Hope——The final ground of our 
hope of immortality is faith. By faith we mean a sure 
conviction and trust that rest upon something other than 
seeing and proving. The arguments considered above 
make this clear. At bottom they all rest on faith. We 
believe in immortality because we believe in life, in the 
world itself. We believe that the world and life are ra- 
tional, that they have meaning; we believe that righteous- 
ness controls in the universe. If it were any other kind of 
a universe, life would not be worth living even here; if it 
is this kind of a universe, we may hope for the life to 
come. But then we must take the last step—the step to 
God. For that is what we mean by faith in God: we mean 
that the Power that hes back of all and directs all is a 
just and wise and righteous Being. 

I Believe in God the Father.—The full meaning of this 
faith we see in its Christian form: we believe in the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. That, in the end, 
is the real ground why we believe in the life to come, and 
why such a belief brings us comfort and joy. If we be- 
lieve in this God, all is sure; if we cannot believe in him, 
life here loses its highest meaning, and the life to come 
has no promise that we should desire it. Let us remem- 
ber that we are speaking of the Christian God, the God 
who is like Jesus. Will this God of love let his children 
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perish just when they have come to be like him in spirit 
and to live with him in obedience and love? For what 
is the heart of the gospel story but this—that God’s pur- 
pose is in man, that his supreme desire is for man, and 
that he will count no pain or toil too much till he has won 
man for himself? So Jesus sums it all up by saying: “Let 
not your heart be troubled: believe in God, believe also in 
me” (John 14. 1). 

The Resurrection of Jesus.—And here we see how the 
resurrection of Jesus helps our faith in immortality. The 
resurrection itself is not a proof of our immortality. That 
one like Jesus should not be held by the grave does not 
mean that all men must rise. What it did mean to the 
early church was this—that God had set his seal upon his 
servant, that he was indeed “declared to be the Son of 
God with power, . . . by the resurrection from the 
dead.” And because this was true, they believed in the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ and in the life 
to come which they were to share with him. 

The Christian Idea of Man.—The Christian idea of 
man flows from our thought of God and in turn demands 
immortality. Man is more than a bit of dust animated 
with a brief life; he is more than one among many forms 
of life that creep or run through their short days: he is 
a moral, spiritual being, like God, and God has made him 
unto himself. The world of things may be infinitely 
great, but things are here for persons, just as the splendid 
house is built to shelter the home within. This man has 
infinite worth, as Jesus said; the goal and meaning of the 
long ages of the making of this earth are found in him. 
Nor is this being yet complete; for that the ages are still 
needed. Faith in immortality rests upon man’s sense of 
the supreme worth of human life, and this in turn rests 
back upon our faith in God. 

“Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why, 


He thinks he was not made to die; 
And thou hast made him—thou art just.” 


The Experience of the Eternal—The fourth Gospel 
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speaks of eternal life as something that has already begun. 
The Christian is he who has passed from death to life 
even here. The final ground for our faith lies in the ex- 
perience of this life, and the reason why faith is not 
stronger is very often that men have not deep enough ex- 
perience of the life. What is this life? It is “the beyond 
that is within”; it is love and truth and goodness and 
mercy and righteousness. Above all, this experience of 
the eternal is the experience of God himself; because we 
live with God and through God here we believe that we 
shall live forever. That was why the psalmist dared to 
believe in a life to come: 


“Because he is at my right hand, I shall not be moved” (16. 8). 


That was Jesus’ argument: “Have ye not read that which 
was spoken unto you by God, saying, I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? 
God is not the God of the dead, but of the living” (Matt. 
22. 31, 32). “And this is life eternal, that they should 
know thee the only true God” (John 17. 3). And so Paul 
declares his faith that not even death can break the tie 
that binds us to God: “That neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom. 8. 38, 39). 


SUGGESTIONS FoR Stupy AND Discussion 


Read Isa. 14. 3-20; Eccl. 9. 2-10; Psa. 88; 16; Isa. 
26. 19; Dan. 12. 1-3; John 14. 1-6; Matt. 22. 23-33; 2 
Tim. 1. 7-10; Rom. 8. 35-39. 

What is the difference between the belief in future ex- 
istence and the Christian hope of eternal life? 

How did the early Hebrews think of existence after 
death ? 

How did the larger hope come in? 

What do you consider the strongest logical argument 
for immortality ? 

What is the surest ground from the standpoint of the 
Christian faith? 


CHAPTER XTIT 
THE LIFE BEYOND 


Wuat Christianity brought was not the idea of a fu- 
ture hfe. That was a common thought at the time. Two 
gifts it gave to its followers: The first was a deeper and 
surer ground of hope; the second was a truer under- 
standing of the life beyond. It is to this second truth 
ae we now turn and ask as to the nature of the life be- 
yond. 


Can We Know tue Next Wort? 


The Limitation of Knowledge.—How can we know that 
world from which no traveler has returned? ‘There is 
good reason for distrusting the common portrayal of 
heaven which makes it a combination of Oriental court 
and Jewish temple. Nor are we helped very much by 
such pictures as those of Revelation. They deal mostly 
with what is external, with walls and streets, with trees 
and stones. It does not have much meaning for us when 
we read that heaven is in the form of a cube, some fifteen 
hundred miles long and broad and high (Rev. 21. 16). 
The Jewish apocalypses are full of such scenes, but they 
are only symbols used to set forth the glory of “things 
which eye saw not, and ear heard not.” Jesus makes 
no effort to describe such scenes and his reticence is in 
sharp contrast with these writings. 

The Father’s House.—But, despite his reticence, Jesus 
has put into our hands the key to the nature of the future 
life, and the only key. We have seen that Jesus had one 
argument for the life beyond, and that was God. So 
Jesus has one clue to the meaning of the life beyond, and 
that too is God. He gives us both in John 14. 1,2. “Be- 
lieve in God, believe also in me”—that is the argument. 
“In my Father’s house”—that is the clue. Endless ques- 
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tions about the world to come remain unanswered, but 
these few words of Jesus do more to meet our real needs 
than all the pages of the apocalyptist. He who really 
knows God and the life with God here on earth will know 
what heaven will be and the life yonder; for heaven is 
the Father’s house, and the life of heaven is the life of 
his children with one another and with their Father. 


Tur NATURE OF THE Lire BEYOND 


Personal Immortality—The life beyond will be first 
of all our own conscious personal life as we have lived it 
here. There are those who consider it higher and less sel- 
fish to suppose that the soul will lose its individual con- 
scious existence and live on simply as part of the divine 
being, as the wave that sinks back into the sea; but the 
highest thing that we know is personal life, and that is 
always individual and conscious. If Christianity is right, 
then all nature and all history are here simply that there 
might be such beings. Does death mean that God will 
cast this all aside? Nor is our hope selfish. If so, then 
love is selfish, for what love cares for is individual personal 
beings. And if Jesus is right, that is true of the God of 
love: he cares for men. 

The Achievement of Self—But we shall not simply 
live on as we are; heaven means that we shall fully achieve 
that life which here is ours only in part. That is God’s 
purpose for us—fullness of life. That means self-mastery 
and victory over sin; it means truth and beauty and love 
and power. Here are struggle and conflict, with a goal 
that is always far ahead; there 


“All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist; 
Not its substance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor 
power 


Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the 
melodist i 


When eternity affirms the conception of an hour.” 


That does not mean that we shall be changed all at once, 
perhaps by the magic of death, henceforth to grow no 
more. .It means rather that the Father’s house will give 
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us the right relations and conditions for attaining the full 
life, while the ages offer ever new prospects of love and 
truth and beauty as we “grow up in all things into him, 
who is the head.” . 

The Conquest of Evil—The coming of the kingdom of 
God on earth will mean an increasing victory over evil, 
moral and physical; but that victory can never be com- 
plete here under the conditions of this earthly life. In 
the Father’s house yonder there will be no curse of sin, 
for it will be the home of his children; in an environment 
of love and truth the good in men would have the largest, 
freest chance. And the physical evil that belongs to earth 
will be no more. “God himself shall be with them, and be 
their God: and he shall wipe away every tear from their 
eyes; and death shall be no more; neither shall there be 
mourning, nor crying, nor pain, any more” (Rey. 21. 3, 4). 

Work and Rest.—Heaven will mean rest. It will mean 
relief from the burden of ceaseless toil which has rested 
here on multitudes, often made necessary by the selfishness 
and idleness of others. And it will bring a deeper rest— 
the release of soul from anxiety and fear and strife. Peace 
is one of heayen’s great boons. But rest does not mean 
idleness. Work itself is not a curse. God himself is the 
great Worker, and without work he cannot share his high- 
est life. An eternity of idleness would be a terrible pros- 
pect, nor is it enough to refer to pictures of worship and 
heavenly choirs. That touches only one side of our nature; 
the life beyond will meet all the true interests of man and 
give chance for expression of all his being. ‘There has 
been a wrong conception of heaven which has rested upon 
a faulty thought of God and of life. Men have thought 
of God as an Oriental Monarch, caring for nothing but the 
homage of men, or as some absolute Being who had nothing 
to do but to consider his own perfection and his perfect 
world. Not so is the God of our Lord Jesus Christ; he 
is the God of toil and service, the God of a great purpose, 
whose very nature it is always to love and create. “My 
Father worketh even until now, and I work” (John 5. 
17). Heaven will set us free for those high pursuits for 
which this life gives often so little chance. There will be 
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truth to apprehend, and beauty for us to see and create, 
and love to give, and service to render. God’s way, then 
as now, will be not only to dwell with men but to work 
through them, and in such work we shall share his life. 
There is some truth in the poet’s daring picture: 


“Beyond the path of the outmost sun, through utter darkness 
hurled, 
Farther than ever comet flared or vagrant star dust swirled, 
Live such as fought, and sailed, and ruled, and lived, and 
made our world. 
And ofttimes cometh our wise Lord God, Master of every 
trade, 
And tells them tales of his daily toil, of Edens newly made. 
And they rise to their feet as he passes by, gentlemen un- 
afraid.” 


The Fellowship of Heaven.—We must think of heaven, 
finally, as the perfect society. We have seen that the 
kingdom of God on earth is a social order. Such will be 
the perfected kingdom beyond. The highest life of man is 
social; you cannot understand the hope of heaven if you 
think simply of the individual. It is in the fellowship of 
heaven that our highest hopes will find their fulfillment. 
That means that the ruling spirit of heaven will be love, 
the spirit of good will, of sympathy, and understanding, 
which grants to each the right to live his own life yet 
binds us together in a whole that makes each richer 
through what his fellows are. The lives that made our life 
on earth will be continued: we shall know and have our 
loved ones and friends. But new friendships and fellow- 
ships will be added. Will not a large part of the growing 
life through the ages come from this—that we shall have 
the chance to know the great spirits of the past and of 
generations yet to be? And what of the fellowship with 
Jesus? We think of Paul’s word: “For me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain,” because death meant “to depart 
and be with Christ” (Phil. 1. 21, 23). Above all, there 
is the fellowship with God. “Behold, the tabernacle of 
God is with men, and he shall dwell with them, and they 
shall be his peoples, and God himself shall be with them, 
and be their God” (Rev. 21. 3). We come back to the 
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words with which we started: “in my Father’s house.” 
The home is our finest picture of fellowship. Heaven will 
be home, with love and sympathy and mutual help and 
common activities and joys; and the children will have the 
Father. There the fellowship begun on earth will grow 
ever closer and richer, and the life of God will more and 
more be light and life and love and peace in us. 


Tuer RESURRECTION OF THE Bopy 


Jewish Hopes and Christian—-We have seen how the 
idea of the future life arose with the Jews, and how they 
came to believe that the saints who had died would be 
raised up by God to share in the coming kingdom. And 
as they thought of that kingdom as here on earth, so they 
thought of these saints as returning with such a body as 
they had had before. But as the Christian conception 
moves beyond this, so also its thought of the resurrection. 
The old body with its passions is gone, says Jesus. “When 
they shall rise from the dead, they neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage; but are as angels in heaven” (Mark 
12. 25). Paul thinks of the risen body as somehow con- 
tinuous with the old body, but by no means as identical. 
The natural body is sown; a spiritual body is raised. God 
gives to the seed that is planted a body of its own: so 
also to man. Flesh and blood cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God nor a decaying body inherit an imperishable 
life (see 1 Cor. 15. 35-50). 

The Meaning of the Body.—Why, then, cling to the 
idea of a raised body when the thought itself has changed 
so? Because even in the cruder form of the Jewish faith 
there remains a vital truth. By body we mean here some- 
thing more than material substance and physical passion: 
we mean the instrument by which we express ourselves, 
through which we do our work in the world. It is for us 
here the condition of personal life and social fellowship: 
by it we can know one another. What the conditions will 
be in another world in this regard we cannot tell, but we 
believe that some spiritual body will do for us there what 
these earthly bodies do here, and that ours will be the full 
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life of conscious persons living together in social fellow- 
ship. 


As To JUDGMENT 


Misunderstandings.—The Christian doctrine of judg- 
ment is often misstated and misunderstood. It does not 
mean an angry God taking vengeance upon his foes. It 
does not mean a God inflicting torture upon helpless vic- 
tims through unending ages, while the saints, approving 
and rejoicing, look down upon the scene. These pictures, 
we now know, have been due largely to the influence of 
Jewish apocalyptic writings; they do not express the doc- 
trine which flows from faith in the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Nor is it true that God’s attitude 
toward men and his thought of life are expressed simply in 
the word “probation,” that life is merely a test to which 
God is submitting men in order that at its close he may 
send men this way or that. Yet it is equally a misunder- 
standing not to see that in a moral universe the doctrine 
of judgment is vital, and that without such judgment there 
is no real Christian hope. : 

A Moral Universe.—Life round about illustrates day 
by day the truths on which rests the Christian doctrine of 
judgment and which make this a moral universe. Here 
are the solemn truths: Man is a moral being, knowing 
right and wrong, responsible for choice. Man is a being 
in the making, deciding his own destiny. Moral choice 
brings moral consequence. The quality of the eternal be- 
longs to all moral action. There is a law of increasing 
fixity of character, and man moves on surely toward one 
goal or the other. Evil and good strive within us now; 
in the end either the evil or the good will become the rul- 
ing motive and so at last will become the man himself. 
Judgment is not something external imposed on man; it 
is man’s choice of what he is to be. And that means hell. 
For as heaven is not made by walls and streets, neither is 
hell made by fire and brimstone. Hell is what men are. 
“Which way I turn is hell; myself am hell.” 

Judgment and Hope.—But judgment is not merely a 
tragic fact; it is the other side of hope. How could we 
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believe in a good God if good and evil brought always the 
same results? How can we believe in the final triumph 
of good unless, somehow, evil is to be made clear for what 
it is, is to be condemned and destroyed or made impotent. 
Human history is in the making, as is the life of individ- 
ual men, good and evil are mingled; but that cannot re- 
main so, any more than this country, as Lincoln saw, could 
remain half slave and half free. That which is mingled 
must be separated. Good and evil must at last be clearly 
seen for what they are, and each must bear its own fruit. 
Without this there will be no heaven, for there the good 
comes to triumph, and the evil is cast out; but this means 
judgment, and with this, for the finally impenitent, there 
is hell. Sometime we shall become what we really want 
to be. That is character. Sometime it shall appear what 
we really are. That is judgment. Sometime, by the in- 
evitable way of moral gravitation, we shall go each to his 
own place. That is destiny. 


ProspteMs THAT WAIT 


Imperfect Saints——There are many questions here un- 
answered, and these we shall have to leave in the end with 
God. It is worth while raising them, however, if only 
that we may be warned against being dogmatic or assum- 
ing omniscience. We may well be admonished here by 
Jesus’ own reticence. Here is the question of the imper- 
fect saints. It would be quite simple thinking of the 
future world if all men ended life as either perfected 
saints or confirmed and hardened sinners; but the great 
multitude do not fall into either class. And can we say 
that there is something in death itself which instantly 
and irresistibly sanctifies these imperfect children of God 
and makes them fit for heaven? Do we not need to leave 
room somewhere, somehow, after death for moral and 
spiritual growth? 

As to Others.—But how of those who are not saints? 
What of those dying in infancy, of little children whose 
characters were not yet formed? And what of those in 
pagan lands or in the days before the gospel? It does 
not meet the question to say, They will be judged in the 
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light of what knowledge they had. If we are really to take 
the revelation in Christ, God is not simply a judge; he is 
the Father, using every influence to bring his children to 
himself. The purpose of life is not merely testing; it is 
training. Men may refuse God, but will God neglect any 
means by which he can bring men to himself? And will 
he turn away from any who, when once the gospel is 
really brought to them, when once they apprehend the 
truth and light, will turn to him? The questions may 
warn us at least from dogmatizing in denial of the God 
in whom we ourselves must trust for salvation and from 
assuming that all is opportunity and change here, and all 
is fixed and unchanging after death. : 

What Comes Right After Death?—Nor can we be dog- 
matic on the question as to what comes right after death. 
It.is easy to quote Scripture about an intermediate state and 
it is easy, on the other hand, to quote Jesus’ word, “To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise,” or Paul’s word about 
departing and being with the Lord. On the one hand are 
those who fasten upon the pictures in which men in the 
past have dramatically set forth their faith. And these 
hold to an intermediate state, to a resurrection that will 
occur all at one time at the end of human history, and to 
a judgment which will be lke a great court scene with all 
humanity at the bar. Others take the way suggested by 
the fourth Gospel. For them eternal life begins here and 
now, as does also judgment. They know no intermediate 
state with long centuries of waiting to which it is hard to 
give meaning. For them the soul goes to its own place 
after death, the children of God being now with their God 
and their Lord. 

The Sufficient Light.—But whatever our questions may 
be, here as elsewhere we have light enough for our needs. 
There is the solemn warning for all who hear, to whom 
the gospel comes not only as invitation but as challenge. 
There is the sure hope for those who trust and obey. And 
though our eager questions reach out after many other 
things, faith rests at last not on knowledge but upon the 
assurance of the God who is good and just and wise, with 

whom we can leave all things. 
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SuGcEsTIoNs For Stupy anv Discussion 


Read John 14. 1-6; Mark 12. 18-27; 1 Cor. 15. 35-50; 
Phil. 1. 21-23; Rev. 21. 27. 

What do you consider the most important elements in 
the Christian idea of heaven? 

If heaven is a place with no evil and no want, will there 
be any opportunity for service? If so, what? 

What are some of the forms of fellowship that will go 
to make up the life of heaven? 

What is the meaning and value of the idea of a “resur- 
rection body”? 

Can we believe in heaven without the idea of judgment? 
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